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A LOVELY GIRL. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
Her picture is before me as I write; upon the 
red cam-wood easel, behind the vase of pinks. 
It-is not a beautiful face, not what we call a 
handsome , But if she herself were speak- 
ing of it—if it had been some other girl—she 
would say: ‘‘ What a dear face!” The head, 
fine and full, bends, as if she were listening to 
the voice of some one whom she loved saying 
thoughtful things. Her hair, pushed back 
from her high forehead, waves a little, not too 
- much, across the outline ef the brow and tem- 
ple. It is brown hair. She has a generous 
mouth, and earnest, modest eyes. One thick, 
soft braid shows behind the left shoulder. She 
wears a cashmere dress, with a yoke of dark 
velvet, and a plain white ruffle at the throat. 
There are few pictures of handsome girls so 
sweet and sensitive and strong. ; 

We were at Mrs. Hearty's, on Point Perfec- 
tion. Everybody who knows the Massachu- 
setts coast knows Point Perfection; and every- 
body who has ever been at Point Perfection 
knows Mrs. Hearty’s. It is a remarkable 
boarding-house, To go there once is to go 
there always. Mrs. Hearty keeps us year in 
and year out; some of the ladies have been 
there for twenty summers; it happened to be 


my fivc:. 
oe the oldest, and, on the whole, I think 

© fgiiest, Of all Mrs. Hearty’s old maids. She 
nateliy has a good many. We were eleven 
that summer; some of them were very good- 
looking, and a few quite young. I was sixty- 
three, and I had never been good-looking at 
my best. I was not very well, either; and I 
was alone, I have people who go with me to 
—— sometimes—I would not have you think 

am without friends—but there was nobody 
that summer; something ailed them all—hay- 
fever, Europe, or a baby—and I was quite by 
myself. 

was by myself, but not myself. I was 

homesick and uncomfortable. I did not find 
people whom I liked, or who liked me. Some- 
times I thought the latter was the real trouble. 
At any rate, I got that notion. You know old 
people take notions as well as young ones; and 
one is no less sensitive about them, either, the 
older one grows. I took to sitting in my room 
and mending stockings; an excellent feminine 
occupation, but not wholly the thing one goes 
to the seashore and pays twenty dollarsa week 
todo. I took to reading Pascal’s “Thoughts” 
on the back piazza, in the corner opposite the 
hogshead, when nobody sat. I took to mop- 
ing ona rock behind the potato-field, and knit- 
ting mittens for my sister’s children ; and to 
little, silly, invalid walks alone upon the beach, 
with blue glasses on my eyes. 

We had all sorts of people at Mrs. Hearty’s— 
even among the Eleven there was a good vyari- 
ety. There was Miss Stout, the thin one, who 
turned away her eyes when the bathers went 
in; and Miss Lean, the fat one with gray 
bangs, who said: Dear me! to everything; and 
Miss Twist, the wsthetic one, who embroidered 
gentlemen’s slippers ; and Miss Frobisher, the 
ery eee one, who was quite handsome, and 
iad those terrible good spirits which handsome 
people have. There was Miss Merle, the sad 
one, who wore mourning for a live lover—I 
mean a dead one; and there was Miss Chatter, 
the gossipy one, who told all the stories about 
how the dishes were washed; and so on. Then, 
besides the Eleven, there was the lady from 
Boston who read Tolstoi in the original—I for- 
get her name—and there was little Mrs. Duck- 
ling and her six children, three nurses, two 
baby carriages, and one whooping cough. That 
cough had the room next to mine. 
was Mrs. Holiday, with her dreadful boy; the 
boy who had once had the measles in the wrong 








way in very early life, and had been a terror to | 


his acquaintances ever since, because his health 
Was so poor; the boy who always had to stamp 
on the piazza all he wanted to, and er 
cared to, and wake the boarders with a blue 
tin horn at six o’clock in the morning when he 
chose to, and make life miserable at Mrs. 
Hearty’s whenever he felt like it, because his 
constitution was so delicate. I couldn't bear 
the boy. His name was Theodore. The ladies 
used to call him Thud, for short. Then we 
had one or two young people, boys and girls 
who monopolized the moonlight, and flirted 


under our windows till midnight; and the rest | 


were the usual lot. 

I did not care for any of them; and I don’t 
think I am exactl sour; I do like many peo- 
ple, many times. But I don’t think that year 
we combined at Mrs. Hearty’s. We didn't any 
of us like each other much, It is with people 





Then there | 


all he | 





sometimes, you know, as itis with chemicals; 
they need the combining medium, or they will 
never come together. We were a set of units; 
as separate as the atoms of the Universe. I be- 
lieve there were two subjects upon which we 
were united—Mrs. Hearty’s peach short-cake; 
and the necessity of all having the shady cor- 
ner of the piazza at the same time. There was 
no other—not even the climate of Point Perfec- 
tion ; some of us came because it was so warm, 
some because it was so cold; others selected it 
for its dry quality, and Miss Frobisher loved it 


I never saw 
twenty-five people who found it so hard to} 
agree upon any human question. 

When my dear girl came, my heart went out 
to her—flash! like that; it was a little like 
falling in love, it was so sudden; or I suppose 


because it was so nice and foggy. 





it was. I never wasin love. Ido not know 
| that I am qualified to give valuable opinions 
| on the subject. 

She came on a Saturday night. Those are 
always the worst nights at boarding-houses, 
| New people allcome Saturdays, and take the 
|next room, and institute new sets of noises 
where you have just got used to old ones, and 
| their trunks come banging up, and hit your 
| door ; and, if they are shy, they sit round the 
| piazzas by themselves, and are a burden to your 
|soul tillyou have introduced them to some- 
| body; or, if they are the other kind, they ask 

about the drives, and gush over the view— 
which, on the whole, is worse. 

Bethesda came, like other people, on a Sat- 
urday night. Bethesda was her beautiful 
| name—but we called her Esda. She came with 
| her mother, and they had seats at the tea-table 
|}opposite me. Her mother was an invalid. 
| That first instant, when I saw the child, walk- 
ing slowly down the length of the big, bare 
dining-room, with her mother’s hand upon her 
arm, I said: ‘“‘ There comesa good daughter!”’ 
It was not what she did—any daughter would 
help a feeble mother, for decency’s sake, if not 
for love’s sake—but it was the way it was done; 
it was the sweet thoughtfulness of her adapted 
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attitudes and steps, it was the love in her eyes, 
it was the care in her voice, it was the “dear” 
way of saying: ‘‘ Are you comfortable, Mam- 
ma ?”’—Bethesda’s way. 

The girl had taken off her dusty travelling- 
dress, and was in a pretty muslin, with a violet 
on it, and pale purple ribbons; she always 
dressed simply; but she was as dainty as a liv- 
ing flower ; she had a violet ribbon, too, to tie 
her long braid. It was a warm night, and the 
sight of her cooled me. I laid down my fan, 
and offered her the fruit. 








!” she said, merrily. “I 
didn’t expect strawberries, The last place we 
| boarded we had dried apples in July!” She 
looked at me, and I suppose I looked amused 
for | like a little fun, but the Eleven were ofa 
serious turn of mind—and she laughed out- 
right, and I laughed, and I saw she was a hu- 
man, hearty, happy girl in spite of the invalid 
mother, and I liked her. I 

minute. Whocould help it? Why, everybody 


| “Oh, strawberries 


liked her—just in that way—suddenly; and | 


| because they could not help it. In just eight 
days, for I counted, she was the delight—I 
might say she was the “dearness’—of Mrs. 
Hearty’s house. 

I let her alone at first, for she was but seven- 
teen, and I was sixty-two. I could not make 
myself a bore to the child, though my heart 
went out 
that invalid mother—sickness and all—for be- 
longing to my dear girl. I don’t know that I 
ever envied anybody’s mother before. Certain- 
ly my sister is quite welcome to her girls; they 
are nice girls, too, and I like to knit them silk 
stockings ; but I never wanted them—the girls, 
I mean; I often wished I could have afforded 
the stockings. 

So I let her alone, only that I was pretty to 
her at the table, and told her about things, and 
introduced her to people, and made her feel at 
home, of course; but t kept out of her way, and 
and knit mittens, and darned 


read Pascal, 





glasses, and moped the same as ever, perhaps a 


iked her from that | 


to her so that I could have envied | 


stockings, and walked on the beach in blue’ 


| 

| little more than ever, for it made me teel more 
lonely to like anybody, in that way; and I don’t 
think, either, I had ever really felt girl-less 
before. 

Now, the third night, as I was walking very 
hard upon the beach, and swinging my arms 
to get exercise, and thinking how ugly I must 
look, but not much minding, if I got the exer- 
cise, I swung one hand up so high that I hit 
the blue glasses, and off they came, snap! 
crack! crackle! to the ground. 

Some one, unseen behind me, came up softly 
and picked them up. It was Esda, in her little 
blue flannel boating-dress—for she could row. 
She rowed very well; and she could swim; she 
could do all the hearty out-of-door things, and 
seemed to have no more fear than a boy; yet 
she never did anything like a boy; she always 
did it like a lovely girl. 
| ‘Oh, Miss Spruce!’’ said Esda, ‘ they are 
broken! I’m not sorry, though.” 

“Why, my dear?” said I. 

‘TI don’t think them becoming,” urged Es- 
da, with a pretty mock frown between her mod- 
jest eyes. “Do you wear them for your 
| health?” 

“Why, n—no,” said I, ‘my eyes are very 
strong. But I have been told it was well to 
protect them at the seaside.” 
| “You ought to know best,” said Esda, re- 
'spectfully, “but I like you better without 
| on, There, now! There's such a dear 
twinkle in your eyes. 
such very blue glass. 


I can't see it behind 

Now, see how lovely you 
look without them! Dear Miss Spruce, would 
you mind ifI went to walk with you a little 
way?” 

‘My dear,” I protested, ‘don’t you want to 
go on the sailing-party?—Nor the picnic? 
| Hadn't you better be with the young people— 
‘somewhere? I am an old lady to be company 

for a girl like you.” 

“T don't want to trouble you,’ 
hesitating. 

“Then come, my child,” I answered from my 
heart. She put her hand into mine—as if she 
put her heart with it.—Oh, I know the differ- 
ence! People who are growing old can tell!— 
and we walked and talked, and talked and 
walked, like two girls together, for half that 
happy evening. It made me happy. Yes, 
though I suspected, though I half knew that 

ithe child had sought me out because I kept 
apart, and because I was old and ugly, and be- 
cause I was lonesome and moped, and because 
lthe others did not invite me on the sailing- 
party, and because I wouldn't go upon the pic- 
nic—though it was her dear thought to hunt 
' me out for these very reasons, and to make me 
fee] remembered and beloved—though | knew 
all this, yet it made me happy. 

Afterward, I think she really came to like to 
be with me for her own sake; but that first 
time, I let her do it for my sake, and never let 

her know that | knew it, for that would have 
| spoiled it, but blessed her, and loved her, as only 
| the old can bless and love the young. And she 
grew dear to me; she grew so dear that I won- 
dered at it, but she was never the less dear for 
| that. 
| | don’t know how she did it; no one could 
lsay how Bethesda did such things; for she 
| never seemed to try, or, as we say, to “set out”’ 
to make people like her; but everybody who 
came near the child began to feel in that way 
to her. : 

Some girls, you know, flirt with other girls, 
or with older ladies—there is no better word for 

\it; thereis the deliberate undertaking to win 
love, and the systematic bid for admiration; a 
kind of chronic desire to please, at any cost, in 
any way—Tom, Dick, or Harry—Jane, Susan 
and Maria. But Bethesda was as honest and 
as simple as a butter-cup. She only grew right 
on, in her place. She was charming because it 
was “hernature to.’ She thought of people 
because she really seemed to care. She thought 
lof everybody. It seemed as if she could not 
help it. ’ 5 : 
She was sosorry for Miss Merle that I believe 
that woman of thirty-five did no less than tell 
this child of seventeen all about the dead lover, 
and Esda sat beside her and cried with her, one 
| evening, till Miss Twist called her away to ask 
if she thought a gentleman likely to prefer sun- 
flowers or owls upon his slippers; and then 
Esda held the owl floss—I think they agreed 
upon owls—till it was wound off. ; 

She wore such a modest little bathing-dress 
(and she swam like a mermaid) that Miss Stout 
turned round to watch her in the surf; and 
Esda begged her to come and try it, because 
“she was so light,” in such an irresistible way 
that Miss Stout sneaked in with her once by 
moonlight (in corsets and very long pantaloons) 
and became thereafter the most abandoned 
bather at Mrs. Hearty’s. 

Esda was very good to Thud—the dreadful 
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said Esda, 
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boy. 
dence to me, but, dear Miss Spruce, to have the 
measles the wrong way, you know! And _ his 
mother was so patient with him, didn’t. I 
think? And she thought it was possible, with 
time and talent, one might get the blue horn 
away from him, or, perhaps, for a consideration, 
he might be got not to blow till seven o'clock. 

It is my conviction that Bethesda took that 
awful boy to walk with her three times a week, 
by way of a “ consideration,” for the matutinal 
blast ceased beneath our windows, and we 
slept the sleep of the tin-hornless forever after. 

But I don’t know that this was as wonderful 
as sitting with the little Duckling—the whvoop- 
ing-cough Duckling—three hours, to let the 
nurse have an afternoon and Mrs. Duckling a 
headache. 

I don’t know how she managed it; but she 
found some way to do a sweet, natural kind- 
ness to every body—unless it was the Tolstoi 
lady, who seemed to have passed beyond the 
need of human sympathy; and perhaps I 
might except Miss Chatter, for Esda scorned 
gossip, like a little Princess. 


Sometimes I found her down in the kitchen | 


with Mrs. Hearty; but she slipped away again 
as soon as she was detected there. 

I don’t know what the child was doing 
shelling peas, perhaps, or listening to the story 
about the party that dodged their board-bill; or 
amusing a grand-baby that had been left for 
the day, just at dinner-time, or asking: ‘Can't 
I do an errand for you, Mrs. Hearty? I’m 
going to town.” Once I heard her reading 
“Mrs. Leecks and Mrs. Aleshine” to Mrs. 
Hearty; who laughed until she dropped the 
pudding-dish—she never had time to laugh in 
the summer, poor woman. She would have 
cooked her heart into a pudding for Esda, if it 
would have done her any good. 

Then there was the wash-woman, Mrs. Sand, 
the fisherman's wife. When Esda’s mother 
did not need her (for she never neglected that 
mother, you must understand) and the child 
went out to get her row, or swim, or walk, or 
ride, she fell into the way of slipping over to 
Mrs. Sand’s gray house, and it became so regu- 
lar a way at last that I began to wonder what 
it meant. 

When I found out that she was giving little 
Josie Sand singing-lessons, I said: “ We ought 
to be ashamed of ourselves!’’ For we all of us 
knew that Josie Sand had a voice, and that it 
was the wild ambition of her poor mother's 
life to have it trained; she always said: “ Next 
year, if I have a good season,” or; “Another 
summer, if I can manage it,”’ or: ““When I can 
afford to give Josie lessons,’’—but she never 
had; she never could; she never would; and 
we knew it, as I say; But notone of us had 
ever thought to do anything about it. It took 
Esda to hire the piano (she got up a little sub- 
scription for that) and to give half an hour a 
day out of her young summer to bring all that 
delight into the washerwoman’s home. 

And then—But there isno end to it. It was 
always some sweet deed ; or some merry word, 
for Esda was full of frolic; she was not like the 
girls in books, sober, saintly, proper girls. She 
bubbled over with life. I have seen the whole 
boarding-house sitting still to hear that girl of 
seventeen tell stories. I don’t know which we 
cared for most, and came most to depend on in 
that house—Bethesda’s ‘‘ dearness”’ or her fun. 

I am writing on and on, trying to make you 
understand what my dear girl was, and when 
I have done that, 1 wish I could stop there. 
But there will be no story if I do not pluck 
up soul to get beyond what she was, to 
what befell her. It breaks my heart to think 
of it. It breaks my heart to tell it. Since I 
must do it, bear with me, for my words will 
give way beneath me. [ cannot choose them, 
and I shall not try. They must say them- 
selves, be it well or ill. 

It came a day in the first week of our Sep- 
tember. September isthe best of the year at 
Point Perfection, and Mrs. Hearty’s people all 
stay on. We have open wood fires, and wear 
thick white shawls, and live out of doors, like 
the gulls or the golden-rod, and pity” all the 
world besides ourselves. Esda was out a great 
deal. Her mother was easier, and the child 
had more freedom; she rowed, she swam, she 
ran, she sang, (Esda had a sweet voice) she 
climbed, she laughed, she sailed—she was very 
happy. I like to think how happy she was. 
She was very sweet and loving to me—and 
that I like to think of, too. 
came and kissed me before she went to row. 
She said: 

“ Dear Miss Spruce! 
is!” 

I was sitting on the front piazza (I gave up 
the hogshead after Esda came) writing letters 
to my sister's girls. 
chattering about. On the headland, opposite 
the house, several little Ducklings were at play; 
and Thud, Thud was fishing at the edge of 
the cliff; he wore red stockings, and his crook- 
ed, sprawly little legs stood out sharply against 
the brilliant sky. Esdahad rowed out of sight 
in her.white dory. I was absorbed in my let- 
ters, and sprang as if I had been hit a blow up- 
on the ear, when that cry came. It was a terri- 
ble cry; such as only a woman gives, and only 
when the dearest thing she has is in a mortal 
trouble. Upon the wings of the cry a figure 
fled by me—it was Mrs. Holiday. 

“ Help, help, help!” she screamed, like one 
gone out of her senses. 


How soft your cheek 


“ Why, what's the matter, Mrs. Holiday?” I! 
asked impatiently. ‘What's happened? When? | 


How? Who? What? Oh, why?” 

“ Thud has fallen off,” cried Miss Merle, run- 
ning too. “ He has tumbled in. Help, help, 
help!” 

“It is that dreadful boy!’ shouted Miss 
Lean, quite in Mrs. Holiday’s hearing. “ Help, 
help!’ 


Some of the ladies were | 
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She said he was a dreadful boy in confi- | the bright blue of the waters below, as I ran 


;on. 
| The child was drowning. 
doubt about that. 

“Oh!” shrieked the mother, “He’s gone 
down again!” 

The ladies had all run down. 
aman among us. 

“Get a boat!” 

“Get a rope!” 

“Where's a man?” 

* Get a fisherman!" 

Mrs. Holiday dashed, screaming, to the wa- 
ter’s edge. The boy sank before her We 
all looked at each other like mad people. 

At this moment a white boat shot around 
the feet of the cliff. It was Esda’s little dory. 
She was there in her blue boating dress. She 
was rowing as I never saw a girl row before or 
since. She came blowing over the shining wa- 
ter like a wind from Heaven. 

“Keep up, Theo!” she called in a clear, 
strong voice. “I’llsaveyou, Theo! Hold up! 
The way I told you when I tried to teach you 
|toswim! Keep up, keep up!”’ 

(To be continued.) 
| > —— @ 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND IN THE HOME. 


| BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK, 


| AUGUBT. 


There was no 


There wasn't 
Everybody cried together ; 





Hot Weather Exercise and Diet. 


The heats of August are usually more trying 
than those of any other month. The thermon- 
eter may stand no higher than it has often 
done before during the same season, but the 
warm weather has lasted so long that the sys- 
tem finds recuperation therefrom less easy than 
it would have been earlier in the season. 

Since this is the case, it behooves every one to 
make it his studyto keepecool. This is not 
necessarily to be done by neglecting duties of 
any sort or by giving oneself up to the enjoy- 
ment of adolce far niente. While this may a 
pleasant enough for those who can afford it, 
there are yet few people who are ableto cast 
aside domestic and business cares and lie all 
day in a hammock swung in a shady nook, or 
lounge in an easy chair, lazily swaying a palm 
leaf fan. . 

Nor is such a course asthis essential to com- 
fort. The people who suffer most from the 
heat are often those who make the most elabo- 
rate effort to avoid it. Occupation takes the 
mind off one’s physical sensations and often as- 
sists one to forget the heat and dis-ease. Ac- 
tive employment about the house, such as 
making beds, sweeping, dusting, ete., or such 
out-door occupation as gardening, by promot- 
ing a free flow of perspiration really cools one 
verceptibly, Such work should, when possible, 
ye followed by a sponge bath in hot water and 
a change of clothing. After this, one is ready 
to sit down to some quieter pursuits, refreshed 
and comfortable. 

Steady out-door ‘exercise should be kept up, 
even in the warmest weather. It is very hard 
always to do this. The sultry muggy days 
that come in mid-August rob one of alk desire 
for walking. The American climate is pecu- 
liar in this respect. We read in English books 
of “glorious hot weather,” and marvel over ac- 
counts of English girls who think nothing of 
walking six, eight or ten milesa day in mid- 
summer, Butthe weather in the British Isles 
is seldom of that debililating description com- 
mon in this country. Americans who have re- 
sided abroad and who thought nothing of long 
tramps in England and Scotland or in Switzer- 
land and the northern part of the continent, 
fail utterly when they endeavor to keep up 
their trans-Atlantic customs of long constitu- 
tionalsin July or Augustafternoons. Wemust 
know enough to accommodate our habits to 
our surroundings and to make the best of both. 

A charming time for Summer tramps is in 
the early morning. This does not mean from 
eight until ten o’clock, when the sun has gained 
a burning and sickening power, but from five 
until seven, in the first freshness of the day, 





That morning she | 


while the dew lies on everything and the earth 
is still cool. It may for a while require a 
mighty effort to rise at such an hour, but the 
habit is soon acquired, 
bed quite early in the country, during the Sum- 
mer, and it is »o harder to rise there at ‘five, 
after having retired at nine or ten, than it is 
to get up in Winter at seven or eight when one 
has not been in bed until twelve or one the 
night before. Yet persons will pursue the 
latter rag for months at a time thinking it no 
hards Hi who would consider themselves 
dreadfully imposed upon if in Summer they 
were routed out at five in the morning from 
thé couch they had occupied since nine o’ clock 
the preceeding evening. 

One should never start off on an early walk 
with an entirely empty stomach. A slice of 
bread or acouple of crackers and a glass of milk 
will be sufficient to prevent faintness, and yet 
will not interfere with the hearty break fast that 
will be waiting at the end of the walk. For 
such a tramp as this, in thecountry, the dress 
should be cool, the skirts short, theshoes easy. 
The head should be protected by a broad hat 
and it is wise to carry a sun shade or light um- 
brella. The wearing of gloves is optional. 

Rambling in the woods or fields is never 
more charming than at this hour, if one does 
not object to soaked feet and skirts. Those 
who are susceptible to cold would better con- 
fine themselves to the beaten ways. The novice 
in early walks should not select too long an ex- 








pedition for the first time. Over fatigue neu- 
| tralizes the benefit that should be derived from 
| the exercise. A walk ofa mile or two is enough 


“ But still, one wouldn’t have him drowned,” for a beginner and the distance may be increased 


objected the Boston lady, mildly. 
some one summon assistance ? "’ 
By this time I was far down the beach, 


“Cannot as one gains strength and the pedestrian habit. 


| Onreturning, the clothing must be changed; 
the damp shoes and stockings replaced by dry 


close upon Mrs. Holiday ; and then I fell to | ones, the dusty or draggled skirts taken off and 
screaming, “Help, help!" just as wildly as| the ordinary house morning dress assumed. A 


the others; and to no better purpose. 
headland was empty of the long-legged little 
figure. Thud had gone, indeed. It made 


The }asty sponge bath is also refreshing. Then one 


may proceed tothe seven or half after seven 
| breakfast table with a good appetite and the 


me | pleasant Consciousness that she has laid in a 


sik to see a little, thin hand tossed up from store of vitality that will do much to help her 


People usually go te} 


through thecoming heat and burden of theday. 
Early morning walks are out of the question 
for many women. With some, their home 


are physically incapable of taking such exer- 
cise at so early an hour without being pros- 
trated for the rest of theday. For these, even- 
ing promenades are, to be advocated. True, 
one does not then haveas good an opportunity 
to enjoy the natural beauties about one, but 
there are attractions in this hourof the day 
as well as in the freshness of the morning. 
It is infinitely better even to stumble along a 
country road in the semi-darkness than to im- 
peril health and complexion by renouncing 
walking altogether. 

In a country house once visited by the writer 
there was a broad drive way that surrounded 
the lawn, and by pacing it off it had been de- 
termined that twenty turns around this drive 
were equal to one mile. This was then chosen 


roads were too dusty for light gowns and many 
a mile was tramped over the smooth gravel. 

All that has been said thus far applies to coun- 
try walks. In the city, however, the early 
morning rambles are as beneficial if less agree- 
able and have the advantage of requiring less 
preparation than is necessary in the country. 
A summer in the city is sufficiently trying un- 
der any circumstances and all possible good 
should be derived from morning and evening 
walks. 

Other means, should be practised, besides ex- 
ercise, for keeping the body in order. Frequent 
bathing isa prime requisite. A plunge bath is 
actually more cooling when taken in tepid or 
even very hot water than in cold, When the con- 
venience of a set bath tub is lacking, as is gener- 
ally the case in country cottages and boarding 
houses, a sponging from head to foot may take 
its place. 

This should be done at least once a day, 
| while twice is better. Changing the under- 
clothing often is also advisable. By keeping 
two sets on hand and substituting that worn 
in the morning for the other, when one’s after- 
noon toilet is made, both have a chance to be- 
come thoroughly aired, Of course, it would-be 
more agreeable to don entirely fresh undergar- 
ments every day, but this would swell the week- 
ly wash to unreasonable dimensions. 

Light diet is also to be recommended for hot 


weather. Carbon producing meats, heavy 
ae, yarm breads, rich pastry ind puddings 
are better left alone. 


Plenty of fish, fruit and 
vegetables, eggs, salads om plain desserts are 
less heating than greasier foods. The stomach 
should not be over-loaded in the hottest 
weather. That organ feels the relaxing influence 
ofthe heat as much as any other part of the body. 
Attacks of summer complaint and cholera mor- 
bus frequently arise from putting an undue 
amount of work upon the digestive powers at 
the time when they are least able to bear it. A 
man who would spare his horse upon one of the 
“warm-water’ days that make mere existence 
a task, does not hesitate to load his stomach 
with meats, vegetables and pie and wash all 
down with a profusion of iced drinks. 

A word may be said here with regard to cold 
beverages. They are not usually harmful when 
taken in moderation by well people. Whether 
they are really cooling is another question and 
one on which there is room for doubt. Many 
persons claim that acup of hot tea cools one 
more than a glass of iced water, because while 
the Slatter checks perspiration, the former in- 
creases fit. Whether it,is worth while to go 
through the process of being heated in order to 
enjoy more fully the reaction that follows is 
what each must decide for himself. It is a fact, 
however, that a small quantity of any liquid, 
sipped slowly, is more refreshing than when 
taken in copious draughts and very much less 
injurious. 

Little children should never be allowed to 
drink iced liquids. Ordinarily cool water is 
better for them and subdues the thirst more 
readily than ificed, Great care should always 
be observed in the summer diet of the young- 
lings. The temptation should be resisted to 
try new articles of food for children of delicate 


diet hasbeen found that agrees with the little 
}one’s digestion, let it be adhered to and _post- 
pone experiments until the close of the heated 
term. 
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Now Gustavus, you know | belong to the so- 
ciety for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
and that I’m with you in any movement that 
conduces to their comfort, or to the ameliora- 
tion of their condition. You know all this, I 
say, so anything | may write here cannot be 
laid to prejudice on my part. Besides you 
know Gustavus, I never speak from prejudice 
anyway, it’s always from principle, “Cast iron 
principles’”” as Samantha Allen says. — It isn’t 
njce, no it isn’t, for Julia to wear bird’s-wings 
and breasts and all that kind of thing in her 
bonnet. It does really seem, as you say, as if 
some women would sacrifice every living thing 
to their vanity. Ithink, though, you werea little 
two hard on Julia there,it was thoughtlessness, 
not cruelty, on her part. I believe she ‘didn’t 
think” Gustavus. She didn’t see the bird die, 
and the breast and wing was pretty and becom- 
ing, andas she had the money, she gratified her 
tastes and boughtit. Perhaps the happy day 
will come, Gustavus, when women will see all 
this in its true light. It isall very dreadful. 
Why the other day in the cars I saw one young 
woman with a whole dove ‘mashed up” (noth* 
ing else will express it) against the front of her 
hat, its poor little, dead, yellow claws sticking 
out in front. I never in all my life saw such a 
pathetic attempt at self adornment. It only 
wanted one thing. The crowning touch would 
have been reached if one had learned that the 
dove had been a pet. 


| 
But I call to mind, Gustavus, a little conver- 


sation wé had while I was with you. I asked 
you about those lovely antlers you have on the 
wallinthe dining room. Cousin Scribbler you 





duties are pressing at this hour, while others | 


as the promenade for sultry evenings when the | 


stomachs, while the hot weather lasts. Ifa, 


said pointing to them, “aren’t they beauties?” 
“Truly” said 1, “They quite set off the dining 
room don’t they? Im proud of those antlers.” 
“Why?” “They represent the greatest feat 
of my life. I have always wanted a pair of 
antlers there between the doors, and last 
|Autumn when I was upin the mountains, I 
| was fortunate enough to shoot that old fellow, 
| or the felfow that owned the hornes. Just think 
of it! I brought him down myself, and I’m not 
such a good shot either.” 

Well somehow or other, doyou know Gus- 
tavus, I don’t think that the two ends of your 
conversation agree. I’ve puzzled myself a good 
deal about it, and I can’t for the life of me see 
that it is any worse for Julia to buy a wing be- 
cause she wishes to ornament her bonnet, 
than itis for you to shoot a deer, because you 
wanted to adorn your dining-room. “But the 
deer meat was eaten’’ you say “and served a 
good purpose.’’ O I dare say, I’m not finding 
fault with that,—perhaps the bird meat was 
eaten too, who knows? But the principle, the 
motive Gustavus. Had you been hungry and 
adopted this means of appeasing your appetite, 
I would not have a word to say, but 1 cannot 
feel that the vanity which adorns a dining- 
room atthe expense ofa life, is much more 
elevated than that which adorns a bonnet or a 
human head in the samemanner,. It is always 
well Gustavus to look on all sides of a question, 
and do be careful about making ouch hasty 
decisions. 

There’s another thing Gustavus I’'dlike to tell 
you about. It don’t happen to have anything 
to do with animals however. It just arises 
from something you said the other night on 
the servant question, You seem to think, now 
that you have been successful in the world, and 
have money at your command that money will 
buy everything. Not that exactly but that it 
will buy any kind of service. Well perhaps it 
will buy what may be called any kind of service 
but it will not always buy good service. There 
are plenty of things that a woman cannot leave 
in the hands wel but well trained servants, 
and they, let me tell you, are not always avail- 
able by any means. You come in in a hurry 
and say “Julia I'm going to Richmond to-mor- 
row morning, come goalong.” All right, Julia 
would be delighted to go, but there are things 
to beattended to, She hasjust got ina quantity , 
of strawberries or peaches to preserve or some 
particular fruit to pickle and what is to be done! 
“Get in some one todo it and leave it” say you, 
very good! but who? “Somebody ought to be 
found if you are willing to pay well for it.” 
Perhaps she ought, but they are not always by 
any means. Or perhaps you yourself are per- 
nickity about those very things and Julia re- 
flects that the discomfort of your remarks next 
winter would bea dear price to pay for her 
week of fun. 

Another very ugly thing you said was that 
women were not so generous as men. ‘Look 
at women when they go a shopping with each 
other,” you remark pompously. “How do 
they lunch together? a little bit of this or that, 
each one {paying for herown, Wherimen go 
out on business together there is a hearty good 
fellowship between them. Mr. A takes MroB. 
into a dining saloon and orders a good dinner 
and they have a good time generally.” 

Now do you know I think that that is about 
|the most ridiculously thoughtless thing I’ve 
| heard you say in years (and that’s saying a 

great deal Gustavus) you certainly must know 
that it is hardly one woman in a thousand that 
| has her own money tospend. You “give Julia 
|an income?’’ Yes you do, but do you remember 
how I wrestled with you before you could bring 
your mind to it? 

I'd like to know how many men would hear 
without a scow] that out of the twenty dollars 
grudgingly given to their wives in the morning 
for necessary shopping two had gone for dinner 
with Mrs. A. or B. to which the generous wife 
| had stood treat? Few women, indeed, courage- 
| ous as they may bein many things, could stand 
the scene which would be the consequence of 
any such little generosity (?) or can feel that 
they dare spend in reckless hospitality what 
they are sure to want next weak for Baby’s 

shoes or Bobby's stockings or Papa’s pocket- 
| handkerchiefs. In fact Gustavus I happen to 
know that you felt that Julia had done a de- 
cidedly extravagant thing when she took her 
sister to a Patti Matinee, while the week before 
you hac taken some man friend to the theatre 
when the entertainment cost you half as much 
again. And so you know how you both 
managed it? Julia didn't buy the dress she 
wanted, and you didn’t deposit in the bank the 
little monthly sum you generally put by to the 
children’s account. I noticed you didn’t cut 
down your supply of cigars, I may not be very 
observing but I noticed that, Gustavus. 
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COOKE, 


ROSE TERRY 


Rose Terry was a Conncticut girl, born in a 
fine house which is still to be seen just out of 
Hartford, a residence which was presented by 
her grandfather to her father upon his marriage 
with Anne Wright Hurlburt, a descendent of 


one of the oldest Wethersfield families. Born 
of the best New England stock, having several 
generations of religious integrity, worldly 
wealth and gentle culture behind her Rose Ter- 
ry’s inheritance was a social, generous open 
heart, with a peculiar sensitiveness and esthetic 
feeling. 

Her education was a careful one and a 
discipline which stimulated her genius, and 
rounded and polished her thoughts and experss- 
ions. Her mother, a beautiful and gifted woman 
took charge of her studies and at three years of 
age Rose could read intelligibly. Before she 
was six, it was her daily task to learn a column 
in Walker’s Dictionary, to spell the words, de- 
fine them in the exact language of the lexico- 
grapher and write sentences incorporating each 
word of the list to demonstrate that she had a 
perfect understanding of its use and meaning. 

This exercise, would be thought cruelly se- 
vere in this age which so fears abstractions for 
children and cushions the mind of the young 
one before any attempt is made to impress any- 
thing upon it, quite in the manner of the loving 
king and queen who padded the little prince’s 
body before admitting “Dr. Spanxter:” but it 
gave her a remarkable command of language 
and was the foundat)1 for the terse express- 
ions which carry conviction in their syllables, 
cut lif knives when she wills, or grow musi 

“al and play about her sweeter thoughts with 
an ornate beauty which surprises and charms 
the reader or listener. At the saine tender age 
Rose was also required to commit to memory a 
omy and a hymn to be recited each Sunday to 
ier father, and chapters of the Bible fell from 
her small lips with astonishing precision and 
intelligent emphasis. At the age of six, she 
commenced keeping a diary which was con- 
scientiously continued for four ‘years. This 
book is still in existence and a single sentence 
selected from its gradiloquent pages will show 
the lingual gifts of the tiny woman. In her 
record of one day’s doing she wrote, “I imbued 
my fingers with the blood of cherries.” 

When Rose was ten years old her parents re- 
moved to Hartford, occupying a handsome 
house on Prospect street and her education was 
continued at the Hartford Female Seminary 
then under the charge of Mr. John P. Brace 
who is remembered as the ideal teacher of that 
period and who a score of years before had been 
wisely influential in the teaching of Harriet 
Beecher in her childhood in Litchfield. Mr. 
Brace’s personality had failed nothing in its 
animating force when Rose Terry came under 
his tuition and she tells how she used to strain 
her ears to hear his delightful talks to his class 
in literature and composition until, unable 
longer to repress her great desire, she made bold 
to ask that she might enter the class, which was 
made up of advanced scholars. He gently put 
her aside but she persisted so earnestly trembling 
with anxiety and saying “she knewshe could 
do it’? that he permitted her to enter the class 
which became one of the most vivid enjoyments 
of her life and a rare school for her budding 
power. 

_ The plan of good Mr. Brace in giving rein to 
individual selection was to Rose Terry invalua- 
ble in cultivating her passion and genius for 
letters. It however proved embarrassing when 
the condition of her father’s financial affairs 
made it desirable that she should graduate and 
procure a diploma which would give her a sit- 
uation asa teacher. For about this time the 
fortunes of her parents were lost in the ill fated 
“Morus Multicaulus’’ scheme whieh was to 
plant all New England with mulberry trees and 
raise silk worms for their product. A blight 
fell upon the industrious and innocent little 
Spinners and upon the financial condition of 
many families at the same time, and Rose Ter- 
ry realized the necessity of earning her own 
livlihood. In order to secure her diploma 
and pass the necessary examinations prelimi- 
nary to receiving her certificate as a teacher, she 
‘erammed” upon several neglected studies of 
such solidity as chemistry and philosophy in 
an incredibiy short time, and a few weeks later 
began to teach. At sixteen she was a woman 
in stature, and maturity of thought and feeling, 
though she remained a child in obedience to her 
parents’ slightest wish, and was modest almost 
prudish in her social appearance for many 
ears after she had become famous and sought 
¥ the readers of her poems and stories. By 
the singularly stringent ideas of her father she 
was kept apart from young society and under- 
stood that young men were not to be tolerated 
ut the house and that she might not think 





of accepting any attentions from them. Thus 
restricted, her up-welling of youthful spirit 
and “the strong necessity of loving’ found an 
outlet in verse, many of the best poems of her 
published works having appeared at an early 
age. She contributed very acceptably to Put- 
nam’s Magazine before she was twenty, several 
short stories also attracted favorable attention. 
When Mr. Frank H. Underwood started the 
Atlantic Monthly, young Rose Terry went in 
with the illustrious list of contributors whose 
names have since become landmarks in Amer- 
ican literature. The “Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table’ was then introduced to his army of 
admiring readers, Motley wrote of ‘“‘The Battle 
of Lepanto,” T. W. Higginson taught many 
people the delights of an out of door'life, Emer- 
son, Longfellow and Whittier gave of their best. 
Anne Whitney sent her soulful verse and the 
author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ began her 
second great work “The Minister’s Wooing.” 
Rose Terry furnished the leading story, ‘Sally 
Parson’s. Duty” and followed with ‘‘Turke 

Tracks,” ‘Eben Jackson’’ andall the rest which 
opened the heart and conscience of New Eng- 
land to the best class of readers. From then 
until the present time Rose Terry Cooke has been 
one of the dominant minds of our literature. 
She has devoted herself to her art, never turn- 
ing aside to embrace any of the cults, philoso- 
phies, reforms or philanthropics which, often 
worthy the attention of master minds, do un- 
deniably detract from the artistic success of 
many a possible novel writer, essayist or poet. 

She has contributed for all the leading period- 
icals of the country, has published several books 
of short stories, pwd and collections of 
poems, and kept herself and her thought pure- 
ly literary, unbiassed and lucid, uninfluenced 
by passing “fads,” undimmed by hazy specu- 
lations and unprovable theories. The facts of 
existence, the unavoidable results of certain 
causations, the sweet certitudes of life and an 
enduring religious hope and faith, have kept 
her utterances strong and clear and direct 
towards the best things. 

In the collection called “Somebody’s Neigh- 
bors’”’ may be found many of the stories which 
have appeared in The Atlantic, The Galaxy, and 
Putnam's Magazine with halfa dozen which 
were published in Harpers. Perhaps “Mrs. 
Flint’s Married Experience’’ is the best exam- 
ple of Mrs. Cooke’s powers in the representa- 
tion of a peculiar phase of New England charac- 
ter which to many readers has seemed over- 
drawn, even impossible to Puritanic New Eng- 
land, toa community where a lively interest 
in theological dogmas and_ technicalities of re- 
ligious doctrine is universal. But, though “tis 
true tis pit 
among all the sterile farms of the Eastern states 
which may not furnish a paralell. Mrs. Cooke's 
scalpel has laid bare one of the harsh and sordid 
possibilities of human nature as it existed, na 
exists, in the bigotry and narrowness of church 
going men, “professors’’ who dream not of ap- 
jlying to their lives, the gentle precepts, the 
lovin kindness of the teachings of Christ. It 
is of interest to note that this story which raised 
a breeze of indignant disclaimer from hundreds 
of New Englanders, was not an imaginative 
sketch, nor even made up asa type of several 
experiences, though it doubtless stands for such 
in the minds of those who are observing and 
frank enough to acknowledge the characteristic 
“stinginess’ which makes many a well read 
and thriving farmer grind his family down to 
the smallest necessities and starve his cattle to 
death. ‘Mrs. Flint’s married Experience’ is 
on record in the church books of the town of 
Torringford, Connecticut. There Mrs. Cooke 
found it and brought it to light nowise em- 
bellished or exaggerated, simply clothed in her 
own terse and forcible language. For the pre- 
vention of discouragement of young writers let 
me record that ‘Freedom Wheeler’s Contro- 
versy” which proved one of the greatest suc- 
cesses ofall her effective stories, went the rounds 
of the best magazines being successively de- 
clined until it found an opening, to disprove the 
verdict of the editors who saw with no little 
chagrin how they had failed to guage the pub- 
lic appetite for homely truth especially when so 
pointedly presented. 

“The Deacon's week” may be mentioned as 
another sketch which proved very acceptable 
to American readers and has been repeatedly 
translated into the language of people who, 
though differing in moral and religious forms 
have the same human nature and disposition 
to preach rather than practice. It was published 
as a tract and more than three hundred 
thousand were sold. It has never ceased to be 
quoted and effectively used in awakening the 
sleeping consciences of well intentioned people. 
Our Rose, with all her beauty of literary form, 
wealth of artistic coloring and exquisite fra- 
grance of sentiment, has not failed to present 
many a thorn to the sides of careless and self- 
righteous sinners. Rose Terry Cooke’s poems, 
some two hundred in number with a few which 
have not before seen the light have recently 
been collected and published in an attractive 
volume by William 8. Gottsberger of Murray 
Street, New York. 

Within these neat covers are many of the 
purest gems of the language, many of the most 
touching of personal experiences, many of the 
fondest hopes and tenderest sentiments of hu- 
man nature, for the author has indeed “looked 
into her heart, and written.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Cooke gave up their home in 
Winsted, nearly a year ago and have founda 
most congenial dwelling place among the pic- 
turesque Berkshire hills, in the lovely village 
of Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Here Mr. Rollin8. 
Cooke who isa man of considerable influence 
in state and municipal affairs, carries on a pri- 
vate banking business. The social atmosphere 
of this thriving town of some fourteen thousand 
inhabitants, is cultured and cordial, and the 
residents have not been slow to realize the ac- 
quisition of their advent among them and have 
met her with open hands and appreciative 
hearts. There seems to be an ideal interest in 
art and literature, and like so many other Mas- 
sachusetts town, Pittsfield has a handsome stone 
building which contains a free circulating libra- 
ry of twenty-thousand volumes, a reference li- 
brary of great value and pictures, statuary and 
museum of natural history and curios, that 
might grace a metropolitan center. 


there is not ten square miles | 


Mrs. Cooke’s house stands upon the broad 
and perfectly kept East Street, which shaded by 
double rows of stately elms, has velvet lawns 
spreading from houses to curbs diversified with 
flowers and shrubs. Upon this road stands, 
“Somewhat back from the village street” the 
stately Appleton mansion in which Longfellow 
located his “Old Clock on the Stairs.”” Farther 
east and upon the same side is the house where 


Rose Terry Cooke lives, It is bright and cherry 
and filled with many an old piece of ancient 
furniture. Her secretary is of mahogony 


mounted upon queer legs with brass trimmings 
with many curious nooks and corners of the 
most fascinating convenience. A wide fire- 
place in the library gleams with burning logs 
on a chilly day and a delicious flavor of piney 
woods comes from among the cushions which 
are piled luxuriously upon the great lounge in 
the corner. In thestraw matted parlor are soft 
rugs and rare pictures and acorner cupboard a 
hundred and twenty years old in which is an 
ancestral dinner set of finest Old Lowestoft 
china, a massive Chinese punch bowl and a set 
of exquisite new Saxony ware presented toR ose 
Terry Cooke by her friend William C. Prime 
the author of ‘Pottery and Porcelain.” It has 
deep blue bands and a flower design which is 
wrought out and overlaid with lines of gold, 
silver and copper. 

Upon the walls are one of the few photographs 
of Beatrice Cenci, an untouched negative from 
Raphael’s Madonna della Sedia, various choice 


old engravings and one or two bright water 
colors. 
In the guest chamber isa “four poster” of 


carved oak of more than respectable age which 
may easily endure for a thousand years and be 
the resting place of the millennial American 
about whom we entertain such strange con- 
jectures, and the dressing case and stand are 
quaint and charming, having belonged to the 
well-to-do people of a hundred years ago about 
whom Rose Terry Cooke has written so under- 
standingly. The lady ofthe bouse is the soul 
of hospitality and kindness to her guests, she 
is a careful housekeeper and an admirable cook 
having aspecial predilection for the compound- 
ing of dainty dishes and an art in the arrange- 
ment and setting forth of her dinner and break- 
fast table. She is an indulgent motherto the 
daughters of her husband who are attractive 
young ladies, and devoted to a charming niece 
who makes one of her pleasant household. 
Rose Terry Cooke is tall and graceful in her 
carriage, with delicate hands, bright dark eyes 
and dark hair which begins to show silver 
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least for aconsiderble period. Another method 
is to drop a little of the acid upon the sample, 
when, if pure silk, a hole will be made, or if 
impure, the threads left will indicate the nature 
and extent of the adulteration. 
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threads about the temples. She wears upon 
her finger a strange gem which seems a drop 
of milky water with a gleam of gold showing at 
every turn. It has all the tints of the opal ex- 
cept the firelight,and is regarded with more 
| than ordinary interest as it has long been in the 
| possession of her family and is the only gem 
found in the soil of Connecticut, an iolite. 

The laws of hospitality forbid a more per- 
sonal sketch ofthe peculiar charms of Rose Ter- 
ry Codke’s character and home life which is an 
exceptionally happy one, but it is perhaps ad- 

| missible to gratify the natural longing of her 
| thousands of admirers to know something of 
| her literary habits. Many of her strongest 
stories and most beautiful poems have been 
written upon her knee, sitting by a pleasant 
window or beside the cracking fire in the chim- 
ney corner. She writes a neat, legible hand 
never rewriting er copying. But, my enthusi- 
astic autograph hunters, know that for many 
years she has been obliged to refuse to give her 
signature, and though somewhat embarrassed 
to know how to dispose of the stamps which 
usually aneey such polite requests, she 
has to accept them as a tribute from the un- 
known friends who but for her inflexible rule 
would make her lifea burden. Neither does 
Mrs Cooke feel under obligations to read man- 
uscript nor 8give her opinion of stories and 
y0ems which are constantly submitted to her 
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anxious and timid aspirants. Aside from | 
draughts upon her time, which such services 
would entail, Mrs Cooke feels that her opinion 
would be of no avail with the editors whom the 
would be contributors fear to approach. Rose 
Terry Cooke is al ways beseiged for her work, but | 
for some time has been sadly hindered in her | 
engagements by rheumatism in herarm. She 
will however soon complete a story for Tue 
Lapres’ Home Journat, called “The Wisdom 
of the Ancients,” a story of dress and redress, | 
and will shortly send forth a full fledged novel | 
to be published by Ticknor & Co. of Boston. | 
It is called “Steadfast” and treats of New Eng- 
land Life in the Colonial times. 

Fiorine THAYER McCray. 
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VAIN GIRLS IN SOCIETY. 








It is not difficult for a young lady to attract at- 
tention in society. The young men naturally 
and properly regard the giris with attentive 
eyes. As ageneral thing they have come to the 
party for the purpose of enjoying the society of 
young ladies, and they look around at once to 
see who is present, how they are dressed, and 
to whom they had better address themselves. 
Modest and desirable young men are a little 
timid in the society of ladies, and are easily 
caught by a familiar manner. It puts them at 
their ease, and that is just what they want most 
at the beginning of an evening. | 

Men of the wrong stamp, too, are sure to flock | 
about a girl who looks, behaves and dresses in 
a vain style. They amuse themselves by ex- 
perimenting upon her vanity, and seeing “how 
far they can go.’ She would not enjoy hearing 
their remarks about her when they are by 
themselves. ‘ ; 

No girl gains anything by lowering the 
standard of decoram. Men may flirt with her, | 
flatter her and fool her: but she does not win | 
the esteem of the kind of men whose love fol- 
lows respect, but never precedes it. 
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HOW TO TEST SILK GOODS. 





Silk goods supposed to be adulterated with 


ric acid; at least it is a simple and ready 
method resorted to by many dealers in these 
fabrics. The acidin question, as is well know, 
is one of the most energetic solvents of silk, 
and removes it, consequently, in a very short 





‘Slocu 


other fibers may be easily tested, when it is de- | 
sirable, by immersing 4 sample in hydro-chlo- | 
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SARAH GILBERT’S INGRAIN 
CARPET. 


“Then you say, Simon, I can’t have the 
money this year?’ 

“ No, Sarah ; can’t spare it fureny such non- 
sense. You are bein’ ruled too much by them 
childern,” continued he. “What's good ‘nough 
fur me is good "nough fur them! is house es 
’tis, an’ a rag carpet ‘Il do furme, I did think, 
Sarah, when the organ was got, you an’ 
Mary 'd quit teasin’ fur things; but the more 
you get, the more you seem to want,”’ said he, 
petulantly. 

“ Yes, Simon, the more uplifting and _refin- 
ing things we get, the more we want. The cat- 
tle in the yard are satisfied when only food and 
drink is supplied them; but we surely have 
higher desires, the gratification of which ele- 
vates us above the brute creation. Are not 


these longings as commendable as a constant 
yearning for land?” 





“Well, the land, my dear, which J have got 
h sometime get these lux- 


from time to time wi 
uries—thet 
somehow, you 
allus crave.” 

“Now, fath- 
er, things that 
elevate us above 
the brutes are 
not lu curies, 
they are neces- 
sities !” 

“Well, Sarah, 
we argyed this 
matter long 
‘nough when 
you would buy 
the organ, an’ a 
sorry time you 
hed—an’ I told 

ou you would 
ev—a payin’ 
fur it.” 






















too much upon it,” said she with quivering | know. Of course such sufferin’ aint likely to 


voice. 

“ Have you prayed over it, Sarah?” 

“Why no, mother. Wouldn't it be a sinful, 
selfiah prayer? ”’ ; 

“That depends upon the motive, child. If 

ou wanted 'em to outshine others, Sarah, it’d 
be wrong; but wantin’ things fur the best good 
o’ your childern is surely a worthy object o’ 
prayer. ‘Spose Mary desires’em fur thet law- 
yer chap thet calis ‘casionally—glad he’s a 
worthy young man.” 

The rest of the day, when plying the churn- 
dasher, preparing the meals, or performing the 
countless tasks devolving upon unselfish 
mothers, Sarah Gilbert’s heart thus communed 
with the Father: ; 

“Thou knowest if it is best for the children. 
If, for their good, their environments are to be 
made pre ing, Thou canst provide the 
means, Thou knowest Will's peculiar, restless 
temperament, caused, perchance, by my yearn- 
ings and denials. He's reached such trying 
age—Oh Father, help me keep him pure an 
undefiled! He must not seek employment in 


happen again in Dakota, fur there’s so many 
more railroads. Many a rich, complainin’ cit 
lady, Sarah, jest oughter know more o’ the hard- 
ships o’ life.”’ 

“Yes, mother, a bit of frontier experience 
— make them more content with their 
ot.” 

To shorten a long story, Sarah Gilbert made 
effort to secure one of the prizes which so op- 
pestunsy came to her notice. Success crowned 

er efforts, for she worked not in‘her own 
strength. The money which she thus obtained 
enabled her to secure for her children the cov- 
eted home improvements. These, bringing a 
greater blessing than she had hoped, since they 
awakened in the heart of her husband a thirst 
for better things. 

Simon Gilbert was not so obtuse that hecould 
not see the wonders accomplished by taste and 
small expenditure in the way of home adorning. 
Therefore he concluded to see what a few hun- 
dred dollars would do in the same direction. 
Their son William talked no more of a “cit 
clerkship’’—which subject ever worried his 





the wicked city.” 

And grandma, who daily 
“walked and talked with 
God,” asked Him that the 
mother be blessed in her de- | 
sires. Long had this aged 
mother lamented the avarice 
of her son. Although a 
professed Christian, his anx- 
lety to increase his landed | 
possessions had choked out 
all spiritual growth. Some- | 
time since he discontinued 
their religious paper, claim- 
it too “costly.” When such! 
reading is relinquished a de- | 
cline in spirituality is rapid. 


Vs 14 





mother, for more than one neighbor’s son had 
been ruined thereby—and the daughter Mary 
became so contented and happy in the changed 
and attractive farm home that she half repented 
her promise made to the “rising young law- 
yer,” who admired her more than he did the 
pretty ingrain carpet. Fannie L, FANCHER. 
acts, 


—_ -—_— > - —----- 


THREE LUNCH PARTIES. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 


[ Conclusion, ] 


Mrs. Farley's little home was very neat, but 
she had not made any special cleaning for this 
party. Mrs. Farley had 
ultra views upon useless- 
ly penis her strength, 
—and everybody knew 














“Why, a 
mon, ‘twas pai 
for before the 
time was up! 
You know I 
realized fifty 
dollars from cottage cheese shipped 
that season to Minneapolis; that 
helped us right out.” 

“Well, why don't you get your 
money agin by robbin’ of thepigs?” 
said he, derisively. 

“Because the market is glutted. 
Others, learning of my successful ven- 
ture, have done the same.” 

“Well, Sarah, I’ve heerd somares 
thet carpets wa’nt fash’nable eny 
more.”’ 

“Yes, Simon, many a fine man- 
sion has beautiful inlaid polished 
floors—’twould bea shame to cover 
them; but you very well know the 
condition of our fioors, and how old 
and decayed is the house!"’ Then 

wife that she was, she refrained 

m reminding him that her more 
than twenty years of service had 
been inadequately remunerated, else 
she could build and adorn a fine dwelling. She 
did say, however, with perhaps a shade o irony 
in hertones: “If I hadonly earned all these 
years, Simon, something besides my board and 
clothes, I might repair, and fix up a little.” 

“Humph! Repair an’ fix up! Es ’f’twould 
look a speck better ’ith ontther door cut out 
here, an’ curtains a-hangin’ 'pon poles! Them 
childern, Sarah, are gettin’ terrible extravagant 
notions, which, somehow, you seem to encour- 

e ’ 


“Well, Simon, you cannot deny that Ma 
and Will are more contented ines @ got the 
organ. Will was hanging round town every 
opportunity, and that hoity. toity Simes girl of 
the vil was weaving a mesh around Mary, 
causing her to be as uneasy as a ‘fish out of 
water. Now she's so interested in her music 
thet she don’t care to go to town only for her 
lessons. And J think Will with his violin and 
Mary with her organ make pretty good music 
considering the length of time the "ve had 
them. They're no longer children. Sel was 
eighteen last month, and Will isn’t two years 
younger: If we-don’t render his home aitrac- 
tive, he’ll find attractive places down town. I 
tell you, Simon Gilbert, the wily saloon keeper 
is wiser than you. See the money that he 
spends to make his place attractive.” 

“But Will can rr to stay athome. I’m 
thinkin’ he'll hev ’nough to do ef I buy Per- 
kinses eighty—he’s got to sell an’ I've laid 
plans to buy, so there'll be no carpet money fur 
one while, nor no foolish fixin’ up of the 
house,”’ said he austerely. 

‘Thus settling the matter, he went out to his 
work; for Simon Gilbert was noidler. His in- 
dustr. , together with the work and thrift of his 
wife, had made him one of the wealthiest farm- 
ers in Minnesota. Passers by, however, al- 
ways contrasted the commodious barns and 
sheds which he provided for his stock and the 
tumble-down, low-eaved house wherein he 
stowed his family. 

The foregoing conversation had. been over- 
heard by the daughter. Her aspirations for im- 

roving the old home were evefi greater than 

1er mother's, she having more leisure to culti- 
vate her taste for the beautiful.. Many of her 
school friends in the village had homes, both 
































that her husband’s sal- 
ary was only a thousand 
dollars, Everybody knew, 
too, that Mr. Penwick’s 
salary was just about that. 
It was quite enough to 
live on comfortably in 
Trimtown, where rents 
were low, and everybody 
had a garden. In fact, 
Mr. Farley’s church sup- 
plied him with a good 





wick’s were trying to buy 
a house. It looked as 
though they might suc- 
ceed in paying for it, too, 
if only rs. Penwick 
would give up having 
lunch-parties ! 

Mrs. Farley, like Mrs. 
Penwick, kept no servant. 
Becky Little did her wash- 
ing,and Becky Little was 
with her for the 
day, to help 











the interior and exterior of which were pleas- 
ing to view. Could she beautify the interior of 
aE ww Cosine, she would be content. 

‘“There’s something wrong some “ 
thinks she. “Mother has welled here jose as 
hard as father, yet she can’t have her say about 
adorning the home to the amount of a paltry 
fifty dollars. But father builds new barns, 
purchases expensive machines; or wagons, 
without ever consulting mother. I verily be- 
lieve he values me less highly than he does 
one of his fine horses,” thinks she bitterly. 

‘Why so ‘down in the mouth,’ Sarah?” 
asks Grandma Gilbert, whose home was with 
her a. om : 

‘Simon don’tapprove of altering the house, 
or getting the ingrain carpet, Guess I lotted 


Oh the folly of neglecting the soul’s growth 
for a few paltry dollars! Better forego one 
meal a day than this spiritual food. 

“Here, mother, got a specimen number of 
our old paper for you,” said herson Simon, 
who had been to the post office. There was 
little need, however, of such visits ; since few 

‘riodicals were found in their box. Fore- 
1anded as was Simon Gilbert, he deemed 
money and time spent in reading but a fool- 
ish waste. His wife, on the contrary, often 
relinquished a needed gown that the egg or 
butter meme | might purchase a choice book 
or periodical, 

“Sarah,” calls grandma, who'd been por- 
ing over the precious paper. ‘‘Here’s prizes 
offered in this paper.” 

‘‘What paper, mother?” said she, vigorous- 
ly beating her eggs. 

“Why, our dear old paper—they needn’t 
send us a specimen copy to convince us of its 
worth. irather read its upliftin’ pages any 
day than eat my dinner. But these wonder- 
ful money prizes they offer give me an idee; 
why not try fur one on’em, Sarah ?”’ 

“Why, mother, what could I write to edify? 
I’'mbut ahomespun farmer’s wife! It’s true I 
once had literary aspirations, which the win- 
ning of prize essays developed, and when Mary 
was a baby I got so lonely out here that I wrote 
a little for pastime—getting only thanks, how-' 
ever, from the editors for my crude efforts. 
My Bess is now eaten with rust.” 

‘Polish it up, dear, an’ try. ’Praps this is 
+ och ad o’ anserin’ your prayer; ef so He'll 
elp.’ 

‘But, mother, the prizes will tempt old and 
experienced writers who have every conve- 
nience—cool and pretty studies full of books. 
They expect and receive inspiration. What in- 
spiration can J expect from my surroundings?” 

“Never you mind, dear, but try. Why not 
tell ’em something about that terrible winter J 
spent in Dakota? You know the train I went 
on was the /ast one through in all winter. Tom 
carried out to his place that day a load o’ coal, 
an’ it snowed an’ snowed till it was impossible 
to get about. Then came on that terrible 
storm of ice—blizzards they’re called—an’ the 
coal was gone, an’ nothing to do but burn. the 
chairs. An’ when Mary’s baby was’a week 
old, Tom hed to burn up the big bureau thet 
he set store by—fur it’d | Hos his mother’s ;, but 
we hed to keep the chills off o’ Mary if. every- 
thing was burned. Then Tom got the Widow 
Laird an’ her big boy on the next quarter to 
come in ‘ith us, an’ we burned her home.* 
Others doubled up, burnin’ one house to keep 
from freezin’. The despised ‘dug-outs’ are just 
the thing out there onless you’ve got money to 
build blizzard proof walls. Bad off as we 
thought we was, the nighest neighbor to. the 
north hed to keep his family all a-bed, an’ all 
they hed tu eat fur a fortnight was coarse meal 
got by grindin’ corn in their coffee mill.* An’ 
poor Mrs. Raymond, some three miles off, died 





when her baby was a week old—chills, you 


about the lunch- 
eon, but Mrs. 
Farley knew 
better than to 
have Becky in 
her dining room 
among her 
guests. Evenif 
she had not 
known better, 
there were two 
little Farley's, 
one of whom, 
though allowed 
at the table, was 
too small to be 























depended upon 
to sit through; 









and the other of 
whom was a baby, 
asleep up stairs, but 
likely to wake up 
at any moment. 
Becky was therefore 
liable to be needed 
to attend to them. 
The table was beau- 
tifully decorated 
with flowers from 
Mrs. tg & own 
garden. There was 
a pretty finger- 
bowl on a glass 
plate for each guest ; 
a great dish of 
strawberries at one end, and oneof salmon sal- 
ad at the other, with a pitcher of golden mayon- 
naise beside it: platters of cold ham and tongue, 
garnished with parsley, and in front of Mrs. 
Farley a series of covered dishes, from which 
issued savory odors, 

“Mrs. Penwick,”’ said Mrs. Farley with dig- 
nity as they entered the dining-room, “I am 
going to ask you to wait on the teaand chocolate 
right here. We will have them with our 
luncheon, I think, instead of later.” 

There was a pile of plates in front of Mrs. 
Farley, and on each one of these in turn she de- 
posited a beautifully browned and generous 
portion of broiled chicken.—Mrs. Farley raised 
chickens,—a spoonful of peas from her own gar- 
den,—the very first, and a nice potato croquette. 
There were dishes of crabapple jelly and pickles 
already on the table. There was no constraint,— 
no fear ofanything going wrong. It was plain to 
see that Mrs. Farley unders herself. Every- 
body felt easy and happy. 

The ladies drank their tea ~r chocolate while 
they ate their chicken; the cold meats were 
passed from hand to hand, and the salad was 
served by Mrs. Swan in saucers. Mrs. Farley 
had seen that there was plenty of room for all,— 
nobody was crowded and yet everything was on 








at once. 

“Mrs, Laland, accustomed as she is to hav- 
ing everything served in courses, and so elegant- 
ly, surely can't enjoy this,’ thought poor Letty 

lancing furtively toward that stately lady. 
But, on the contrary, she never saw her seem 
to enjoy anything so much. She spoke of the 
dainty garnishing ofthe table, with especial 
delight. 

“You must excuse me, my dear Mrs. Farley,” 
she said warmly, “I must mention it,—it is 
worth more than all sorts of expensive delica- 
cies to have this lovely air of refinement thrown 
over everything.” 

“One has to learn such arts, Mrs. Laland,” 
ee Mrs. Farley, “when one has little be- 
sides.” 

Her own obvious ease, made everybody else 
easy. It was simply delightful. 

When their good appetites had fairly cleared 
the amply set table, Mrs. Farley rose quietly, 
removed the plates herself, without a particle 
of embarassment, and placed on the table two 
large baskets of fresh, daintily-cut cake. Then 
she served the strawberries, sitting in her place, 
and ere long the luncheon was over. The 
whole arrangement was charming. 

Mrs. Penwick lingered after the others went. 
Mrs. Laland offered heraseat in her carriage 
going back, but it had stopped raining, and as 

rs. Laland was obliged to go early in order to 
meet another ean, Mrs. Penwick did 
not care to go with her. 

“This has been lovely.” said the great lady 
of the village, as she kissed Mrs. Farley good 
bye. “It seems to meas though I had never 
enjoyed a lunch-party more in my life.—and 
they are the very nicest kind of parties, too, I 
always think.” 

One after another dropped away, and still 
Mrs. Penwick lingered; somehow she felt like 
talking very freely with Mrs. Farley. They be- 
gan to grow quite confidential. 

“IT don,t see how you dared to have every- 
thing so plain—and all on at once,”’ stammered 
Mrs. Penwiek. Mrs. Farley understood her 
for poor Letty’s eyes were shining with admi- 
ration, though some people might have taken 
offence at such very pointed language. 

“Why, my dear,” she explained, a little hes- 
itatingly,—remembering the poor little bride’s 
attempt to “splurge out,” the winter before, “‘it 
would be very inappropriate for a woman in 
my circumstances to try to give an elaborate 
entertainment, Everybody knows that I cannot 
afford it, in the first place,—and in the second, 
not having servants and extra dishes, I could 
not carry through many courses,—not pro- 


parsonage, and the Pen-| perly 


Letty groaned ,she remembered how poor 
Becky had struggled to wash dishes and knives 
and forks between courses at the fatal lunch- 
party. “You see,” went on Mrs. Farley, 
smoothing the little bride’s pretty blonde head, 
which had dropped upon her shoulder, “I am 
older than you,—several years older, and have 
found out that nobody respects us any more for 
any absurd efforts on our part to show that, 
even if we don’t have money enough, we can 
spend or get credit for a digplay equal to that 
made by the rich. For remember ‘that dignity 
is fitness. Vulgarity is unfitness. I een 
think of that.” mts 

“Oh, Mrs Farley!” sobbed peer, Letty, ng 
in her abandon into her very lace handker- 
chief “We haven’t got the bills for my lunch- 
party paid yet! I bought about fifteen dollars’ 
worth of new dishes for it,—and then I broke 
Mrs. Swan’s beautiful epergne that I borrowed, 
and the things to eat came to a great deal more 
than I thought they would,—and there was 
Becky to pay for two weeks’ work, and the Doc- 
tor’s bill, and medicineand al]!—Oh,—I thought 
I never could entertain my friends again,— 
but,” lifting a frank and tear- stained face, ‘You 
have taught me a lesson, my dear Mrs. Farley 
—I think I can have a party — now, with- 
out running in debt, or half killing myself.” 

“You see,” explained Mrs. Farley, I have my 
parties usually at this season, because I can su 

ly so much for the table 
rom my own garden. Just 
think, my  potatoes—of 
course they would be the 
same at any season,—peas, 
lettuce, strawberries, —all 
come from my _ garden. 
The chickens, we raised, 
too. Then I have put up 
the jelly and the pickles 
and made the rolls.’ 

“T see,” said the little 
bride, “It was all managed 
beautifully. I feel as Mrs. La- 
land did, that it is about the 
nicest party I ever went to.’ 


“The Bible tells us to 
be hospitable, you know,”’ 
went on Mrs. Farley, “but 


it nowhere intimates that 
we should overstep our 
means. It is the spirit 
which shows our hospital- 
ity. Mrs. Laland can have 
a dozen or more courses and 
welcome us to a home such as very few even in 
our great cities, can boast. But she does not 
feel any more hospitable than you and I do. 
You remember that the great poet says, ‘Small 
cheer and a great welcome make a merry feast,’ 
and, again, § hold your dainties cheap, sir, and 
your welcome dear.’ ”’ ; 

‘But your vane f was not only an economical 
party and a suitable party,—it was so pretty, 
and so—well,—really elegant.” 

“That’s very sweet in you,—to speak so,’ 
cried Mrs. Farley,kissing the earnest, pretty face 
of the little bride, “my flowers, and the havin 
everything thought out and in order,—an 
everything ew cooked, too!—those are what 

ve whatever little elegance my plain white 
shes and simple fare 
badly about your party; it was plain to see 
that you had tried to do a great deal for us,— 
and it wasn’t half so bad as you thought it was. 
We all loved you better for it, 1 am sure.” 

“It was dreadful !’’ moaned the little bride. 

“Well!” laughed bright Mrs. Farley kissing 
her again, “It taught you a lesson eed 6 gee 
you never would have learned othe: , and 
next time when you give a party, you dear 


; and don’t feel 





generous soul, ‘let heaven-eyed Prudence battle 
with Desire.’” 
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A BUNCH OF ROSES. 


BY 





KATHARINE B, FOOT, 





That afternoon as Ned Eliot rode towards 
New York he satin his chairin the drawing 
room car with his arms folded and out of 
the window, but only half seeing the country 
that he passed through. “ Ifshe werethe most 
absolute coquette she couldn’t have bound me 
more closely than she did by hersimple frank- 
ness,’’ he thought to himself. “It was just 
what he ye who was mistress of the art 
would have done. Isee now what coquetry in 





its artistic fashion is. It’s just the artistic} 
assuming by a woman who knows men and/| 
the world, of the same manner and ways! 
of action and 


and who don’t know men and the world.”’ 
he sat and thought of her. 


So! 
When he reached | 


New York it was lateand he went to his 4 keen woman. 


club tosleep. Before he was upa card was 


brought to him—it was his aunt’s and had a few | aunt, her delicate reserve about herself, and be- 
|fore the month was out, she heartily hoped 
“T am at the Brevoort House, come to me as| that Ned might be fortunate enough to marry 


words on it. 
soon as you are up.” 
He was soon with her. “I thought you were | 
in Hightown,” he said. 
“TI was but when I had your letter saying you 
couldn't get there before you sailed, I felt I must 
come to say ne afl 
“That was awfully good of you.” 
“How has the summer campaign pro- 


greseed she asked merrily, “‘where is my did for Nelly. 
hter?”’ 


uy | 
—"Where, oh where?” said Ned. But his aunt 


watching him narrowly fancied she saw a little | 
flush rise to his forehead. 

He caught her eyes and laughed. “Don’t| 
build casties, dear old lady.”’ 

“No,” said Mrs. Latimer, 
finished mine for you long ago.” 

“I’m afraid it’s not strong and the walls will 
fall in!” 

“ Aha!” said Mrs. Latimer, triumphantly, 
“you begin to be doubtful—that means you 
have seen her!”’ 

“Aunt Margie,” said Ned, “your always vivid 
imagination runs away with you.” 

“Indeed,’”’ she said with a twinkle and then 
they spoke of his going. 

“T shall be back in December—must be. I) 


“I don’t I’ve! 





am to be Jack Morison’s best man—the day| | 


isn’t set but somewhere about the holidays I 
think.” 

“It will be very lonely without you, Ned. I) 
wish you could put off going until after Harry 
is married.” 

“I can’t possibly—I must be in London and 
in court there to give my testiomony for Brace 
on that very day.” 

That day he sailed and Mrs. Latimer went 
back to Hightown. She stayed late among the 
hills asSshe had a nice place to board but most 
of the mys hed gone away and she was very 
glad when in the last week in September a gen- 

le old lady and a nice girl came to the same 
house io board. 

* Whom are they?’ she suid to the good 
Mrs. Allen who kept the house. 

“They are two Miss Harts, an aunt and niece 
from Valemere in Massachusetts.”’ 

“Valmere,”’ thought Mrs. Latimer, “why, 
that is where Harry Cox lives.”’ 

“They have been here before,”’ said Mrs. Al- 
len, “the doctor’s daughter Annie Norris and 
Nelly Hart used to be at school together. But 
they never visit there, they’d rather come here 
and board and be independent.” 

“You see,”’ continued the talkative old soul, 
“they can’t afford to pay much—they’re poor 
now—théy used to be rich and they needa 
change and I like ’em and I take ’em low. 


speech that women use who gerous symptom. And Ned flushed; yes, he 
are absolutely true to themselves and to others, certainly did. 


grew fond of Mrs. Latimer. 
| aunt? 
| self, “I can’t leave them.” 





Then they shut up to home, ’cause the old 
bachelor, he’s Nelly’s uncle—and Miss Hart’s’ 
brother—goes every fall, down to Rhode Island 
to visit an old crony o’ his there an’ it’s the on- 
ly chance they have to get off, and don’t cost 
’em any more than to stay at home. You'll 
like em. I should think you and the doctor 
bein’ kinder cousins you’d have known about 
them.’’ | 

“No, I didn’t,” said Mrs. Latimer. But she 
soon did. When they first met, that ~< at 
dinner, Mrs. Latimer said, more to make a little 
talk than for any otherreason: ‘“ You live in 
Valemere, I am told. It is a lovely place, my 
nephew tells me. He visited there this Sum-| 
mer—an old friend, Dr. Cox.” | 

Nelly looked at her with wide open eyes. 
“ Are you Mr. Eliot’s Mrs. Latimer—his 
aunt?’ 

“Why, yes, of course.” 
mer’s turn to be surprised. 


“Oh!” said Elinor; but she blushed, and | 


then turned pale. 

“You know Ned—my nephew ?”’ 

“Oh yes!” said Elinor, and “Very well” 
said Aunt Mary. “ How delightful that you 
are his aunt, and how queer we should meet.” 

“Yes; it’s queer, and yet it isn’t,” said Mrs. 
Latimer. “I never go away from home with- 
out thinking what a very small world we live 
in. Iam always meeting people I know of or 
who know of me. ou know my Ned. 
Isn’t he a dear fellow?” She looked at El-| 
inor. 


“T like him very much,” she said simply, | over.” 
but again she colored, and because she felt the | so well—‘‘a home-made look.” 
color come she tried to control it, and so| 


blushed the more, as people always do. 
Latimer drew her own conclusions. ‘She is in| 
love with Ned, or he with her, or both of them 
are equally gone. If she’s in love with him 
and has seen a good deal of him, he’s in love 
with her; that’s plain—for he never pays 
marked attention to any girl. I thought he was 
even more reticent than usual about this Sum- 
mer.” All these reflections in a minute 
through her brain, and then and there she 
planned to see a good deal of Elinor. 

“So! I’ve caught you well, young man!” 
she thought. 
_ Does the story of that month need to be told 
in more than a few sentences? 

Mrs, Latimer truly wanted Ned to marry and 
to bring her a daughter to their home—she 
would not lose him, but gain more—but she 


It was Mrs. Lati-| 





Mrs.|and she has a figure like mine. 





was anxious that he might choose well. She 


was a lady, so she did not seek to pry into their 
affairs, but unconsciously people who talk at 
all tell much of their lives to others, Aunt 
Mary, when once started on the subject of El- 
inor’s virtues, never could stop. Elinor at first 
thought to give a gentle hint to her aunt, and 
then she thought, what shallI say? What 
shall I tell her not to tell? She could think of 
nothing. After all, she thought, “No one 
knows.” 

But they suspected, and-suspicion became 
certainty with Mrs. Latimer when Elinor abso- 
lutely refused to speak of Ned—to give an opin- 
ion of him one way or the other. She always 
chan the subject. 

If she talked a great deal, it would mean the 

assing fancy ofa fickle nature, thought Mrs. 
timer; or, if moderately, that would mean 
friendship ; not to speak of him at all, is a dan- 


Her great interest so made in Elinor soon 
ame a real love for her. Mrs, Latimer was 
She saw the girl’s unselfishness 
in everything—her sweet, tender ways with her 


her—if he wanted to—and something told her 
he did want to. 

For Elinor it was a struggle. She felt her- 
self under inspection, She, too, on her side 
Was she not his 
“And yet—and yet,” she said to her- 


But ways sometimes open for us, and they 


Dr. Norris was a distant cousin of Mrs. Lat- 
imer’s, but until the past year or so they had 
never met. Annie Norris did not know Ned 
Eliot—had only heard of him, and did not 
know Elinor knew him at all until Mrs. Allen 









told her soon after they came. Then she said: 

“So you know Mr. Eliot, the nephew Mrs. 
Latimer is always talking about. hat kind 
of a fellow is he?” 

“Have you never met him?” said Elinor. 

‘Never; neverheard of him until Mrs. Lat- 
imer came here two years ago. You see I don’t 
know about New York, nor about anybody in 
it—I've always been to Boston as all mother’s 
and father’s friends are there.” 


“Oh, he’s well enough!” said Elinor.‘ ~»ar 
me! I didn’t know that such beautifu. \j- 
nal flowers grew here. Do stop, andleti et 


out and pick some.”’ 

“Look out! Its swampy!” said Annie, | 
and Mr. Eliot dropped out of their conversa- 
tion forever. 

Elinor took a solid delight in Mrs. Latimer’s 
belongings ofevery kind. Her silk umbrella, 
so plain and so good, with its pretty silver 
handle, and her clothes, sosimple and so ele- 
gant, and such a fit; andshe showed it with a 
simple, eager, girlish longing and delight that 
at once touched and pleased Mrs. Latimer, and 
made her heart ache too. 

“Tt means so much to her,’ she thought, 
“ all these things—they once would have made 
the world heaven to me. Now they are just 


necessities. I wouldn’t be comfortable without | 
them, don’t mean to me what they 


but they 
would if I had had them when | was her age. 
How I wish I could give them to her now.” 
Elinor's clothes were shabby and ‘“made} 
They had that look that women know 


* Handsome clothes would suit her so well; 
I know,” 
thought Mrs. Latimer, ‘ that my clothes would 
fit her.”’ 

When they parted, Mrs. Latimer took from 
her collar a pretty pin Elinor had one day ad- 
mired. It was a butterfly in dull gold with a 
few tiny gems inserted for color and brilliancy. 

‘“‘ Wear it,” she said, “‘ for my sake.” 

Elinor said: “How kind you are! 
is too nice for me.”’ 

“Too nice for you?”’ repeated Mrs. Latimer. 
“That would be impossible!” And she kissed 
her warmly. 

“We shall meet again, I hope,” said Aunt 
Mary. 

“Yes, indeed,” she answered. ‘Many times, 


But it 





a hope.” 
They parted at the next town; Mrs. Latimer | 
to take a branch road later and make a visit at | 


a town near by, and Elinor and Aunt Mary to 
go home. 
Elinor felt a heavy heart as she opened their 
gate that night. ‘“ Shall Ieversee him again?” 
she thought. “It all seems far away.” 
And Ned Eliot worked, and hoped that when 
January came he might have a different 
answer. 
And Mrs, Latimer put her house in order, 
and waited for Ned. But she wrote him only 
in general terms of her stay in Hightown, and 
never once mentioned Elinor’s name, or hinted 
at any companions. 
“Tf it is as I think and hope, I won't ‘rub off 
the bloom,’”’ she thought. 
Ned was to sail in December, and had put 
off coming until the last steamer, which would 
surely bring him to New York in time to get to 
Lenox to be Jack Morison’s best man on New 
Year’s night—so he wrote. One day, after she 
supposed he was on the water, and as he was, 
in truth, Mrs. Latimer had a letter. It was 
from Annie Norris. “I am visiting Elinor 
Hart,” she wrote, “and to-day I was so sorry 
forher. She hasa friend who is to be married 
on New Year's night to a Mr. Jack Morison.” 
“How odd that is!” said Mrs. Latimer to her- 
self. ‘ Ned’s friend!” “They live in Lenox, 
and her name is Helen Johnston. Nelly has 
known her always, and I believe they are very 
rich, fashionable people. Miss Johnston 
wanted Nelly to be one of her bridesmaids, but 
she said she couldn't. The truth was she 
couldn’t afford to have the dress that Miss 
Johnston wanted her bridesmaids to have— 
they were to be alike. She never seems to have 
dreamed of giving her a dress, as some brides 
do. Nelly said she would go to the wedding— 
leave home the day of the wedding, and stay 
till the next day. Well, she set to work to fix 
over a white dress she has had ever since the 
year one, and it didn’t look very well after she 
did all that she could do to it, and then she 
went into the kitchen to press itout. I went 
up stairs, and after a while Nelly came up, and 
she came to my door, with the dress on her 
arm. I was reading, and didn’t look up, un- 
til she said: 

“* Look at that!’ 


a 
i i) 


And then she just threw 
the dress in a heap on 
the bed, and burst out 
crying. I was so as- 
tonished I just sat and 
looked at her. 

“ *T know I'm a fool, 
but I can’t help it,” she 
said at last. ‘I’ve torn 
the worst tear in the 
worst place in my dress 
that ever saw. A 
great barn door tear just 
where there isn’t a 
smitch of drapery, and 
where I can’t make 
anything cover it. Oh! 
what shall I do? It 
looked bad enough be- 
fore.’ 


“Then she got up and 
went away and I looked 
at the tear; and it was 
just aboutas bad as it 
could be. Nelly came 
back after a while and 
sat down to try and 
- mend it. ‘This is the 
time,’ she said, ‘when 
girls in novels always 
find a quantity of lace, 
or some superb old bro- 
cade, that they put on, 
and look like their 
grandmothers at six- 
teen, but I tell you it’s 
different when you 
come down to hard 
facts,—and only have a needle and thread and 
your own fingers to makea barn door tear look 
as if you hadn’t torn it.’ So she mended it 
and is going to wear it. She said at first she 
wouldn’t go, and then afterwards she said she 
would go, if her dress was shabby. But I know 
it must be awfully hard for her, tor Nelly is 
proud as can be, and they’re very dressy peo- 
ple, her Aunt Mary says. Elinor says it’s go- 
ing to be a swell wedding,—six bridesmaids 
and a best man--some friend of the groom’s of 
course, but Nelly don’t know anything about 
Mr. Morison or his friends. Nelly says she 
loves Helen Johnston and wants to see her 
married, and so she’s going in spite of her 
clothes. I can see it’s an awful trial to her, but 
I do believe one reason she is going to pocket 
her pride and go is because her Aunt Mary is 
so anxious to have her do so. I forgot to sa 
that a widowed cousin, of whom they are all 
very fond and who has a little income of her 
own, is coming to live withthem, Then Nelly 
will be quite free again. I am going to stay 
while Elinor goes to Lenox.” 

“Kind, good girls,” thought Mrs. Latimer, 
folding the letter; and she sat thinking, and 
she sat still a long time, Presently she jumped 
out of her chair, “The very thing!” she said. 
Then she put on her out-door garments and 
went to her dressmaker’s. 

One day, soon after, she carefully unpacked 
a beautiful dress, shook it out, and laid it on 
her bed toexamine it at her leisure. 

“ It is perfect,’’ she said at last. Soit was,— 
a very deep rose colored silk covered with 
Jace,—a beautiful white foam it looked like. 
There were no ribbons, no fluttering ends, just 
the full drapery and soft ripples on the neck, a 
little open at the throat, and the same lace on 
the sleeves, and a great soft knot of it fastened 
across the bust. 

The dressmaker’s girl stood by. 
tell Madame, then, that all] is right?” 

“Yes—I] am entirely satisfied.” 

‘“* Madame said she was afraid it was too se- 
vere,—that -— a duchess could carry it off.” 

* Yes, it needs a woman who knows how to 
wear it, and the young lady it is for is the only 
woman I know who could wear it.’’ 

The woman went away, and Mrs. Latimer 
sat down in front of her fire. ‘Surely he will 
be here in time.” she thought. ™ To have it all 
fall through would be too .” At that mo- 
ment a telegram came to her. It said: ‘Ceph- 
alonia below—up in about four hours,” Al- 


\ 


“I shall 


most immediately came another, “I shall be 
with you by one o'clock.” 

“One o'clock? It is almost one now.” She 
looked up at the clock. In another moment 
she heard a ring—ran to the head of the stairs, 
and rushed to meet Ned. They niet in the 
middle of the staircase,and talking, laughing, 
and half crying, got themselves into Mrs, Lat- 
imer’s room, After a very few minutes there 
seemed to be nothing to say just beeause there 
was so much, 

Ned’s eyes lighted on the dress on the bed, 

“Your new gown?” he asked. 

_ “ My new gown! Ned, the very idea of me 
in rose color—a woman of my age.” 

He laughed derisively. “Of your age,—oh, 
antediluvian! But if not yours, whose? My 
curiosity is greatly roused. Have you at last 
found a girl to dress?” 

‘““Woe’s me—no. I’ve only found a girl I’m 
going to give a present to. Oh, sucha girl, 
Ned—lI’m in love with her,” 

“At last she’s found,” said Ned, and he 
stretched himself out on the sofa and clasped 
his hands under his head. ‘“ Now tel] me who 
she is, where she is, and all about her,” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind,” said Mrs, 
Latimer, decidedly. “This girl is a youn 
friend of mine, and she isn’t very well off, an 
to-morrow two of her fricnds are going to give 
her a surprise, and so I send this gift for my 
ae the surprise,—to-morrow is her birth- 
day.” 

It was Elinor’s twenty-fourth birthday. 

“ Couldn’t I see this paragon?” P 

“T suppose so,” said his aunt, shaking out 
the dress, before folding it. “A cat may look 
at a king, you know.” 

“It's a lovely dress,” said Ned, and beyond 
that he thought little——nothing, in truth, 
about the matter—except to look at his aunt 
with loving eyes, as he said, “You're a kind 
woman, Aunt Margie.” 

“I’m glad you think so, Ned; but really 
it’s a selfish kind of pleasure, after all. I love 
these pretty things I’m too old to wear, and it 
is such a real Celight to give the right kind of a 
surprise to such a deat girl as this dress is going 
to. But her affections are engaged, Ned.” 

“ Indeed !”’ he said, 

“Yes, I’m afraid so—I mean, that is, I think 
80. 

“Aha! So you had her in your mind’s eye, 
did you?” 

“Oh, vain man,”’ laughed Mrs, Latimer, but 
with a little quake lest she might say too much, 
She took a fam out of a box and held it up as 
she opened it. 

“Isn't that a beauty, so odd and such a 
match.” 

The sticks were pink coral, and the fan of 
white feathers. 

“Very pretty and very odd,” said Ned, “If 
: ever see a girl with that fan I shall know 

ier,’ 

But lunch was ready and they went down 
stairs. Afterwards Ned opened his trunks and 
displayed the new treasures he had brought; 
but presently Mrs, Latimer started up. 

“Oh! I forgot. I must pack my box. It’s 
dreadfully late. The expressman was to be 
here for it at four. I declare it’s three now. 
Ned, do a favor for me; just go déwn to Gow- 
er’s, the florist on the avenue, you know, 
down one block, on the left hand side, I for- 
got when I spoke he'd moved there since 
you left. I do want to put a few flowers in 
for her birthday. Just go and get me a few. If 
I send Mason he'll never get the right thing, 
or get back.”’ 

“Of course I will,” said Ned, 
get?” 

“Oh, anything* pretty, not. very expensive. 
I’m nearly ruined now,” 

She ran up stairs to pack her box, and Ned 
went out. Soon he came back. “I had them 
packed,” he said. “They're Baroness Roth- 
schilds,—beauties.”’ 

* Ned!” exclaimed his aunt. ‘Why they're 
an awful price! How much are they?” 

“Don’t know,” said Ned. “There was only a 
boy there. I took seven for luck, and there 
they are. I'll stop in and pay for them to- 
morrow. They arecharged to you.” 

Mrs. Latimer peeped into the box. 

“Oh, what beauties!” 

** Don’t disturb them, or they won't keep. I 
had them put in cotton.” 

“So I see. Thank you.” 

Mrs. Latimer took the box, and soon had it 
carefully wrappedin several protecting sheets 
of paper, and packed inside the outer covering 
of the box which held the dress. 

“ How shall | direct it so he can’t see the di- 
rection?’’ It was aquandary. Happily, Pag 
then a friend of Ned’s came to see him. rs. 
Latimer addressed her tag, tied it on, and saw 
the expressman carry it out, and Ned never 
saw it. 

She clapped her hands, all by herself. 
such a joke! So far so good. 
itturn out?” 

Ned started the next morning for Lenox. 
“ | could have gone last night,’ he said, as he 
took an early breakfast with his aunt, “but I 
didn't care to get there until the last minute. 
Even one’s best friend isa bore when he’s a 
bridegroom,” he said, meditatively. 

“Good bye and good luck,” said his aunt as 
he went out, He didn’t think much of what 
she said then, but he did afterwards. 

Jack Morison met him at the station in the 
late afternoon. “I was getting worried about 
you,” he said. 

“You needn’t have been. 
I'd be here. 
Jack.” 

“Miss Johnston was worried,” he replied. 

“Ah! I see!” said Ned, and he smiled. 
“She believes so entirely in you that she has 
no belief left for your friends ; odd,—when i’m 


“What shall I 


* i's 
Now, how will 





I promised you 
You never were worried before, 


really much more to be depended on than you 
are, Jack.’”’ So they laughed and chaffed one 
another. 


“There are a lot of girls here—but they're all 
shut up—up stairs, 1 believe,” said Jack as 
they got out of the carriage. “I just brought 
you up here a minute to see Helen,” he ex- 
plained. 

He glanced up at the windows as he spoke. 
| “aes a soul to be seen,”’ he said. 


(Concluded on page 18.) 
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THE FAIRY EXPERIENCE. 





BY KATHARINE B. FOOT. 

It was a beautiful afternoon in June, and 
two little girls stood by a gate, talking. 

* It's no use, Grace,”’ said one, as she made 
long scratches with a hairpin in the soft wood 
of the post beside her, “I never can do those 
sums in the world, and I shall miss, and then 
I shan’t be promoted, and Mother'll be awfully 
sorry; but I don’t see how I’m going to help 
‘ ” 


“It’s real bad, Anna, Iknow; but can’t you 
try real hard all next week and to-morrow? 
It’s Saturday, you know.” 

“What's the use? Nobody at home can 
help me. Mother says she never did under- 
stand arithmetic, and Father says he can’t 
show me because they do ore in such a 
round-about way at school, and not on business 
principles at all, and Bob says he’s forgotten 
all that part of the book.”’ 

“ Then ask Miss Jones.” 

“ There's no use asking her, either. Shesays 
she’s explained it often enough in the class, 
and if1 can’t understand it I'll have to go back, 
and I do think it’s too bad, because [ might 
skip two classes in everything else, if it wasn’t 
for this horrid old arithmetic.” 

“ Well, I wish I could help you; but I just 
do the sums. I never know how I do anything, 
and I never could explain why, as they’re 
always bothering about.’ 

“ Well,” said Anna, opening the gate, * come 
over to-morrow afternoon, will you?” 

“T guess so,” and Grace walked away while 
Anna went into the house. 

All night she dreamed of her lessons, and in 
the morning she got up feeling tired and lan- 

id. After breakfast, she made her bed and 

usted her room, like the orderly little girl she 
was, and put some fresh roses, pink and dewy, 
in the great bowl on the hall table, and then, 
taking her slate and arithmetic, she went out 
into the orchard to try to study alittle. On 
the way there, she saw two great butterflies 
hovering over a flower-bed, and she eeoees 
her slate for a moment, and ran back for her 
net and bottle of camphor, for Anna liked to 
catch butterflies and study them just as much 
as she hated to study arithmetic. She found a 
comfortable place under her favorite tree, and 
then tried to settle herself to a battle with frac- 
tions; but, somehow, she couldn't study; all 
out doors was too pleasant ; and ney! she 
slipped down on her back, and with hands 
clasped under her head she stared into the 

reen tree above her, and wondered idly why 
Gos and green didn’t “ gotogether’ when the 
gon branches looked so pretty against the 

lue sky, and thought how ugly it would be it 
the sky were red ali over the heavens, or yel- 
low, or white, or black, or anything that 
“went’’ with green in dresses or Senne, in- 
stead of just the blue it was. 

Then a queer ty <n flitted through her 
head that it was a kind of arithmetic that 
things were so, and couldn’t be any other way 
and be right, and, recalled to her work, she sat 
= with a sigh, and took up her slate, saying 
aloud, ‘Hateful old thing! Oh, dear me! 
Why can't somebody invent a slate that'll do 
all the sums you put on it?’’ 

Just then a glorious great butterfly flew near 
her, and settled on aclover near by. Quick as 
thought Anna's hand fell upon the handle of 
her net, and the next instant he was a pris- 
oner. 

“Oh, you beauty!’’ she said, as she held him 
carefully between her fingers, ‘Oh, you beau- 
tiful fellow! I must have you!” and reaching 
for her bottle of camphor, she uncorked it with 
her teeth, and poised it ready to pour a drop on 
his head, when she stopped and looked thought- 
fully at it for a moment, then, opening her fin- 
gers, she said: “ Fly away, poor thing! You're 
too posty to kill.” But as it flew, she thought 
regretful iy “T shall never get another half as 
good.” e butterfly alighted on the same 
clover bloom as before, and as Anna watched if 
she saw it slowly disappear; it seemed to melt 
into the air while it apparently sat still. 

She rubbed her eyes, “ Well, that’s funny.” 

“No, it isn’t—it isn’t funny at all,” saida 
sharp little voice. “It’s the wayI always do. 
You need experience. That’s the reason I 
came.” 

She surely wasn’t dreaming; no, for she saw 
the sunshine and the trees and the grass—all 
that she had seen before—but on the clover 
bloom sat a delicate little figure, and not a but- 
terfly at all. It might have been six inches 
tall, it certainly wasn’t more, and it wore a 
gauzy dress of green and blue, so beautifully 
combined that the colors blended.and harmon- 
ized every where. 

“Well, well,” said the sharp little voice, 
“How do you like my looks? Can’t wear 
blue and green together? Nonsense—all non- 
sense. There’s nothing like experience.” 

“Who are you?” Anna said at last. She 
had been too astonished to speak before. 

‘“Whoam I?” the fairy began in the same 
sharp voice as before, but she presentl 
changed her tone to a softerone, saying, “Well, 
how should you know, to be sure. You 
haven’t had much, that’s true. Why, I’m the 


| can't help it. 
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Fairy Experience, and none of the fairies are as 
well known as Iam; sometimes I’m very pleas- 
ant, but I'm often very disagreeable. But I 
You see there are some people 
| who have to see the very worst side of me be- 
fore I can knock any sense into their heads. 
But that’s their fault, not mine.” 
= But what do you want with me?” asked 
| Anna. 
“Well, I happened to be about here this 


morning, for I had the clover blossom to at- | 


tend to, and I heard all you thought, and when 
you let me go—I was the butterfly, you know— 
| I thought I'd do you a good turn.” 

“My gracious! Were you the butterfly?” 
and she drew a breath of dismay. “It’s lucky 
I didn’t put camphor on your—I mean his— 
head, or I should have killed you dead.” 

| “* No,” said Experience, ‘you couldn’t have 
| killed me, only the butterfly part of me; but I 
| should have had a dreadful headache after that 
leamphor. I’m glad you didn’t!”—and she 
| nodded her head pleasantly, ‘Sometimes I do 

t into scrapes, changing my shape as I do— 

lor eyen Experience gets into trouble; but I 
shall look out for the girls with nets, after this. 
But come, tell me all about this arithmetic 
trouble.” 

So Anna told how a week from Monday was 
examination day, and how she couldn't under- 
stand her sums, and how anxious she was to be 
promoted. The fairy listened attentively with 
one finger on her lip. 

““So—so,”’ she said, as Anna paused. 
and you 
want me to 
help you. 
Let me see 
—youdon t 
understand, 
and you 
want to. 
Well, my 
sister Brains and 
my brother Ap- 
plication could do 
more for you; 
but I can give 

ou experience. 
| That may help 
you to like Ap- 
plication some 
day. He’s apt to 
bea very tedious 
fellow, they tell 
me. Let me see. 
Oh! I have it!” 
and spreading two 
bright wings that 
Anna had not no- 


“T see; 


ticed before, she 
flew down and 


alighted on the 
frame of her slate, 
and tapped it 
three times with a 
wand that she 
held in her hand. 

“There! Now 
put down an ex- 
ample.” 

Anna _ opened 
her arithmetic 
and put one down, 
and the fairy sat 
perched on the 
rim of her slate, 
watching her. 

The example 
was no sooner 
down than a won- 
derful thing hap- 
pened. The sum 
did itself. The 
answer appeared 
instantly, figure 
by figure, and in 
less than a min- 
ute the answer 
stood all right. 
Anna, in her as- 
tonishment, 
dropped her slate, 
and the fairy 
pasosee upon : 
ier knee, smiling. 

* Will you keep it so, or shall I turn it back 
again?” she said. 

“Oh, no!” said Anna, clutching her slate in 
ahurry. ‘Let me have it. Oh, thank you, 
thank you! Will it always stay so?” 

** Just as long as you want it so,”’ 

“Then I shall want itso always;” and An- 
na’s tone was very decided. 

“Humph! Idon’t know,” said the fairy, 
doubtfully. ‘“ But I can’t always tell. I only 
know it’s “y business to give everybody, old 
and young, little and big, experience, and this 
is some of yours. There’s ever so much more 
for you. And now I have just one thing to 
say to you—you must promise not to speak of 
this wonderful power that I have given to your 
slate to any one.” 

“Not even to Mother?”’ said Anna. 

‘No, not even to her; if you speak of it, the 
slate will be just like a common one again.” 

“Then I suppose I'll have to promise,” said 
Anna, “ but I wish I could tell Mother.” 

“Well, isthat a promise or not? Come, I’m 
going. I’ve a good deal to attend to!” and the 
fairy stood up and shook her wings, and her 
voice grew sharp and hard. 

“Oh, yes, I promise. I couldn’t spare the 
slate now. But wait a minute. please. Tell 
me what you were doing on the clover blossom 
and why you were a butterfly.” 

“IT was a butterfly just as I take a million 
other shapes, for I appear to different people 
in different shapes, and I was on the clover 
blossom because I’ve noticed that lately on this 
farm the clover doesn’t grow as stocky as it 
should, and I had a word of experience to 
whisper to the roots by way of the blossoms. 
Now, good bye!” and whether she flew away 
or vanished Anna couldn’t tell, but she was 
gone the next instant. 

At first Anna felt that she had been dream- 





| 





ing, and to satisfy herself that she surely had 
been, she took up her slate and put down some 
sums, scarcely hoping to see anything strange. 
But as before, figure by figure the answer ap- 
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as she began to realize that there was no more 
study for her as far as arithmetic was con- 
cerned, She put down examples from the very 
back of the book, and they did themselves just 
as the others had done. 

“T shall never need to study any more.” 
cried Anna. “ I'll go right in and tell Mother.” 
But then she remembered her promise and 

| stopped short—for she was by that time run- 
ning home. “Oh, it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence whether they know it or not,” she said to 
herself; but she knew it did make a great deal. 
She sat down again, and put down neatly 
and carefully all the examples for Monday’s 
lesson, and the answers appeared one by one, 
and each sum was perfectly and clearly worked 
out. They made quite a fine appearance when 
both sides were covered with the neat figures, 
and, strange to say, the figures that did them- 
selves were exactly like her own, even to the 
little quirk that she always put on the end of 
her figure two. 

She put her slate away carefully, and went 
to dinner with a light heart: but alas, she soon 
began to find out that the fairy Experience is 


of her slate, she would not have spoken of it, 
for how could she endure to have every one 
know that she had taken all the praise, know- 
ing that she didn’t deserve it. She was so 
wretched that she couldn’t study; and Miss 
Jones scolded a little, for she said, “ It is so 
strange that you do all your sums this week, 
and don’t know any of your other lessons. It 
used to be just the other way; but still I can’t 
say much to you, for I know you must have 
given almost all your time to your arithmetic 
for the last few days, and you deserve praise 
for that at any rate.”’ 

“Oh!” thought Anna, “I believe I'll tell 
Mother, and then I can’t cheat any mgre!” 
But examination day was coming, and” she 
couldn’t bear to fail before all the strangers 
that would be there, so she decided to keep the 
secret until the day was over. “And after that 
I will never cheat again just as long as I live,” 
she thought. 

When examination day came Anna was 
nearly sick, for she couldn't sleep at night, and 
her conscience gave her no rest by day, and she 
looked pale a worn as she took her seat in 





sometimes disagreeable; for her Mother said: 

“ Have you been studying this morning, An- 
na? I saw you take your book and slate out 
to the orchard.” 

“Yes’m,” said Anna. 

“ And did you get any of the sums done?” 

“ Yes’m, i did” she said; and at the same 
time she realized she had told a lie, for she 
hadn’t done a single sum. She blushed and 
choked over her dinner while she was 
trying to say to herself, “ It isn’t a lie, 
either. I did get them done. They 
were done by the slate.” 

Poor little Anna! She was doing the 
hardest kind of lying then—lying to 
herself. 

“Oh!” said her Mother, “I’m glad 
to hearit. ‘ You were an industrious 
little girl to work so hard all Satur- 
day morning. I think you deserve a 





treat this afternoon to pay you. 
you like to ride this afternoon and to ask Sally 
|to go with us?” 

| “TIT should like it ever so much!” and Anna 


How would 





jumped up. “Shall I ask her now?” 

“Yes, and ask her if she has been studying 
all the morning as hard as you have.” 

As Anna passed out of sight her Mother 
said: ‘It’s really hard work for me to get off 
this afternoon; but I shall do it, no matter 
what I leave, for I want Anna to see that I ap- 
preciate her trying so hard to conquer her ha- 
tred for arithmetic, for I know how to sympa- 
thize with her.” 

Her Mother praised her, and her Father, too; 
even Bob when he hunted up her slate, because 
he said “ Anna acted so funny he thought she 
was fibbing it,”’ said, “‘ Well done. I declare 
you are smart, if you area girl. Some of those 
sums are just whoppers for fractions.” And 
everybody looked at the slate and praised her 
| till she was ready to sink with shame. Sally 
| couldn’t understand how Anna ever did them 
when she had been so despairing the day 
before. 





the morning. 

One haunting fear possessed her. 

aoe she calls me up to the board! 

shall Ido?” She sat trembling in her seat, 
but comforted herself with the hope that she 
had so much to do in other ways that Miss 
Jones wouldn't think of asking her to do any 
more. But alas, the dreadful moment came 
when Miss Jones said, ‘Anna Hill may come 
to the board.” 

How Anna got out of her seat and in front 
of the board she never knew, but she stood 
there, knowing that all eyes in the school- 
room were fixed upon her, 

Then her teacher said, 
ample twenty-two. 
sible.” 

She opened her book. It was asum that her 
slate had done a day or two before. She had no 
excuse, and oo she hadn’t the faintest idea 
how to begin her work even. She put the sum 
on the board, made one or two feeble and un- 
certain figures, and then, to the great astonish- 
ment of every one, she burst out crying, and 
ran straight out the school-room door, which 
was directly opposite the black-board. She ran 
on to some woods behind the school-house, 
and then threw herself under a tree and cried 
till she was dizzy. 
| After a while she sat up and peeped out, and 
saw all of the people and the children going 
away, and soon after Sally appeared, calling 
softly, “Anna, Anna, where are you?” 

“Here!” said Anna, getting up. “Is Miss 
Jones awfully angry?” 

“No, sheisn’t. She sent me to look for you, 
and she told all the people after you ran out 
that they must excuse you, but that you were 
one of her best scholars, and that you were 
completely tired out from eee hay | so hard, 
and that she knew you perfectly understood 
the sum she gave you. Wasn't she real good? 
Why, I was just as surprised tohear her! But 
what did you do so for, Anna?"** 

“Oh, dear! I don't know,” bursting out 
erying again, and thinking, “Oh! I've told 
so many lies, it don’t matter how many more 
I tell.” 

Then Miss Jones met her as she reached the 
school-house door, and spoke a few comforting 
words, saying she knew she wasn’t well, and 
that she had been studying too hard, and kissed 
her, and told her togo heme and enjoy her va- 
cation. But as Anna walked home she felt as 
ifshe should never enjoy anything any more. 
She tried to make up her mind to tell her 
|mother all aboutthe matter, but she couldn’t 

bear to let her know how she had deceived 
them all, so she went to bed more wretched 
‘than ever. She tossed and tossed and couldn’t 
| sleep, and by and by along ray of moonlight 
came into her room and fell across her bed, 
aud then she was broad awake, and thought 
she would get up and shut itout. Justasshe 
sat up, she noticed a little figure floating down 
'on the long shaft of light. She knew it was 
| the fairy Experience. ; 
“ Here Lam,” she said. “I’m sorry that this 
experience hasn't been a pleasant one; but you 
know I told you that I can hardly tell how 
things are going to turnout. But, after all, 
my lesson hasn’t done you any harm, but ever 
|so much good, for I’m sure you’ve found out 
| now that good, honest, faithful work in what- 
lever we have to dois just the one thing that 
| will keep us good and happy. For no one can 
‘do good, honest, faithful work without being 
honest and true in everything, and no one can 
cheat and lie about one thing without having 
to lie about a great many things. Now tell 
your Mother all about it in the morning, and 
| the next time I come to you—for I shall come 
| often—I’ll try to being you a pleasanter expe- 
irience. Don’t be scared by my brother Aor 
‘cation; he is tedious until you can catch hold 
of him with a tremendous grip, and then you'll 
learn to be fond of him. Good bye. I know 
you hate me now, but you won't when you 
come to think it allover. Good bye!” and she 
floated away on the moonbeam. Anna fell 
asleep—for her heart felt more easy as soon 
as she decided to tell her Mother all in the 
morning. She was up bright and early, and 
just as soon as she found her Mother alone she 
told her all her trouble. Mrs. Hill listened 
and wondered, just as Anna had herself done, 


“* Just 
What 


“You me take ex- 
Do it as quickly as pos- 














“Did you dream of them, Anna?’’ she 
asked, 

“Yes, I did; all night long.” Anna was’ 
thankful to tell the honest truth. | 

“That's it,” said Sally, triumphantly. “They | 
came to you in your sleep. I’ve read of people 
who couldn't do things before they went to| 
bed, but got right up in the morning and did| 
them just as nice as could be.” And poor,| 
miserable Anna couldn't say a word. But if! 
Saturday was dreadful, Monday was worse; 
for Anna had to show her sums all done and. 
all right, and how Miss Jones praised her, and | 
scolded too. 


| 





“There,” she said, “I’ve always said you! 
were bright enough, and you only needed ap-| 
plication. Now you see it for yourself.” 

Before the end of the week came, Anna was| 
just about the most miserable little girl that | 


lover was born. Even if the fairy had not made| 


and when she had finished, she said, ‘ Well, 
my little girl, this has been a strange experi- 
ence, indeed; but 1 am sure the fairy is right, 
and all this trouble has taught you that noth- 
ing is worth having unless we gain it by hon- 
est work.” : 

And Anna found this out—for she studied 
so hard during her vacation that she did almost 
as well as if the slate had still possessed its 
magic power, instead of becoming just as un- 
interesting as all other slates just as soon as the 


| secret was told. No praise was ever so welcome 


as that Miss Jones gave her at the next exam- 
ination—for she had honestly earned it; and 
she blesses the fairy Experjence for having 
taught her such a lesson, for it is one that she 
will never forget, even though she should live 


peared, and Anna felt in a fever of excitement ' her promise not to tell of the wonderful power a hundred years. 
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OUR et AND GIRLS,-HOW TO MAKE 


HEM HELPFUL, HEALTHY 
AND HAPPY. 





BY ANNIE CURD. 

In many ofthe newspapers of the day we 
find a page devoted to woman and home. One 
can hardly pick up one of these papers without 
seeing a suggestion to mothers to instruct their 
daughters in the affairs ofthe household. I 
think we all realize that this isan important 
feature in the education of our daughters, but 
how to proceed—whatto teach them, and how 
to do it isa question of such magnitude, that 
few writers care to gointo details. 

Not being a ‘‘Woman’s Rights” woman I feel 
that boys should have anequal chance with the 
girls and share in the instruction. 

Our boys, as a rule, feel it their prerogative 
to come into the house, throw their hats and 
rubbers on the floor, scatter their books around 
promiscuously, bring in mud and snow and 
expect “mamma” to go after them with broom 
and dust-pan picking up hats and books and 
putting them in their proper places. Now this 
state of thingsis not Night, and it should be 
“nipped in the bud.” Boys can and should 
be taught to think, and to do all in their power 
to make house-keeping easy for mother and sis- 
ter. Where the mother does her own house- 
work there are many ways in which she can be 
assisted by her boys and girls, if she will only 
think so. But todo this there must be a sys- 
tematic distribution of labor. 

If possible never let the duties of children 
conflict, for the immediate result is discord and 
wrangling,and this, to most mothers, is harder 
to bear than the labor attendant upon house 
hold work. Itis wearing work constantly re- 
minding children of duties unperformed, but 
should we neglect so important athing because 
of its unpleasantness? Should we not try to fit 
our children for something beyond the home 
life? In no way can this be more effectively 
done than by insisting upon certain duties be- 
ing performed at the right time. We all re- 
alize that exactness, and punctuality, in a busi- 
ness man are important elements to success. 
Then why not train our boys in exactness, 
before they leave the home nest and go forth 
to battle with the world? 

Our girls oftener receive this training than 
do our boys, yet there is ho good reason for 
it, except as custom has made it so. 

Is there sense or reason in allowing a boy to 
rise from his bed in the morning, leaving it 
for his mother to air? Why not teach him 
while young, to throw back the covers and 
open his windows, letting in God's own sun- 
light and fresh air? You will probably have to 
remind him of his forgetfulness more times 
than he is years old, but persevere, and bear in 
mind always that you are training him in 
habits of neatness that will follow him through 
life. Nothing that we learn in life clings to us 
with such tenacity as those things which we 
learned in early 
instilled into us by the loving thoughtfullness of 
“Mother” can never be quite forgotten orob- 
literated. 

Mothers are often heard to say, ‘“ There is so 
little a boy can do.” Now I think there are a 

reat many waysin which a boy can “lend a 
1elping hand,” that is, ifhe has had good train- 
ing from the start. 

e can have astated time for filling the wood 
box, getting ready his basket of kindlings, fill- 
ing —. taking up the ashes, making fires, 
and keeping the reservoir filled. I have an in- 
timate acquaintance with a boy of fifteen,who, 
when his mother has no servant, grinds the cof- 
fee for her in the morning, chops the cold meat 
for a dish of hash, chatting merrily aboutschool, 
and play, with nevera thought that he is doing 
an undignified or unmanly thing. 

When there are but two children in the fam- 
ily, a boy andagirl, the duties usually assigned 
to them are so different they are not easily con- 
founded, but where there is a large family it is 
necessary for the mother to systematize the 
work carefully, giving each his, or her little du- 
ties to perform, then see that they are carried 
out a4 the right child. We all know “what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s’’ and in noth- 
ing is this truer, than with children in matters 
pertaining to house-work, for as a rule they do 
not do what has not been assigned to them, nor 
is it to be wondered at. 

A great deal depends on the natural dispo- 
sition of the child but more upon the ability 
and tact of the mother in bringing about good | 
results. When servants are kept it is much 
more difficult to instruct children than when | 
the mother is the ‘“‘motive power’ that runs the 
machinery of the home. 

In the first place, servants do not usually care 
to have the children in the kitchen in their way, | 
and in the second, mothers do not care to have 
their children too much with the servants, but 
there are other duties outside ofthe kitchen 
quite as important as dish washing and cooking. 

One of the most important things to teach a 





| ficiently aired let her begin to make her bed by 


| southern mother you wi 


ears; the principles which were | 
M } 





young girl is, the care of herown room. With 
the exception of the weekly sweeping, usually | 
done by the servant she can be taught to take 
the entire care of her own apartment. First | 
instruct her in the art of bed making, (and Iin- 


> P . | 
sist that good bed making is an art, in many | 
homes a dost art.) 

Teach her that “cleanliness is next to Godli- | 


must be pure and sweet. 
After dressing herself in the morning, she | 
should open her windows, throw back the 
covers from the bed, or better still take them off 
entirely—turn over the mattress, and place the 
pillows in the window. 
After breakfast when her room has been suf- 


placing her mattress in position; next let her 
= on her sheets, being cereful to have the wide 
1ems at the top; then the blankets or comforts, 
as the case may be; then the counterpane which 
she must stretch Cone. Now if you area 

| have her put on the 
bolster next with its daintily trimmed case; last- 
ly the large pillows with cases to correspond 
with the bolster case; or if you are a northern 
mother you will probably use no bolster at all 
but instead large square pillows with trimmed 
cases or pillow shams, that can be lowered or 
raised by means of the sham-holder. If these 
rules are observed, the bed when made will 
look ‘plump, white and dainty, like the dear 
little girl herself. 

Make u pretty neat bag for her to hold her 
dusting cloth, from some of the pretty devices 
now so popular, and in her towel drawer place 
other dusters, made of cheese cloth, or flour 
sacks, hemmed are very nice, and last longer 
than the cheese cloth. When she has donned 
her work apron and sweeping cap she willlook 
quite like a little matron. Impress upon her 
the importance of washing and wiping every 
day, her bowl and pitcher, soap dish, slop 
jar ete. 

Many children use combs and brushes re- 
gardless of the fact that they are leaving them 
in an untidy condition for some one else to 
take care of. Too much importance cannot be 
attached to these apparently trivial details. 

Another important adjunct to the towel 
drawer, is a supply of wash clothes, Three or 
four is enough for each room. Cut off turkish 
towling, a quarter of a yard square and button 
hole around with tidy cotton. Every week the 
soiled wash cloths and dusters should be put in- 
to the regular wash and receive the same treat- 
ment that any other soiled articles would. 

Children are exceedingly imitative, and if the 
defects are pointed out, and the right methods 
shown them, they soon fall into the way of 
doing their work well. Mothers often say, “I 
don’t care to have my daughter learn to work. 
I have worked hard all my life,and I want 
herto have an easier timethan J have ever had.” 

Though she may have,when she marries,ser- 
vants at her command, yet would it not be well 
for her to learn, herself, so that she may be able 
to command others? 

It requires as much brain work,on the part of 
a woman to manage her home successfully in 
all its details as for a lawyer to untangle all the 
knotty points that arise in his profession, or a 
merchant to keep the run of his profits and 
losses, Yes, the housekeeper is the pilot of a| 
great ship, and she must understand so) 
thoroughly its workings,that while at the helm, 
she may -— it successfully into the harbor of 
peace and contentment. 

-_—_——_ a ae ——$ 
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A TRUE STORY, 





less tiresome than a long-handled shitteean| 


brush that will throw spatters in spite of care 
exercised. I mix lime washes of the thickness 


| ness” and that her own room, like herself, | of milk, forthin coats do not blister and peel as 


thicker coats are apt to disfigure walls. 

A two quart pail of white lead paint mixed 
just right by a skillful carriage painter, and a 
little vial of Prussian blue, that John brought 
from the village one day, were jubilantly re- 
ceived by Harry and me. 

A few drops of the blueing tinted the paint a 
delicate color—a shade darker than the ground 
work of the wall hangings I had bought for the 
rooms, and two coats smoothly covered the un- 


sightly yellow paint that for quarter of a cen- 
ped 1ad been gathering to itself scars and 
stains. 


The worn sash of the little seven-by-nine win- 
dow lights, I also painted to hold the rattling 
panes firm in the crumbling putty, using a di- 
minutive brush, 

By ae strip of glass close to the sash, 
between her brush andthe panes one can paint 
the sash without spattering or smooching the 
window lights, 

Harry proudly helped me select the paper; 
old-fashioned but dainty, tiny sprays of biue- 
petaled flowers and buds scattered among rus- 
set. brown vines and leaflets, 

Plain white cotton curtains for the four win- 
dows, a white spread and bed valance I had 
intended for Mary’s room and a dark patch- 
work quilt that would not show dirt for Harry’s 
bed, but when I ran across in ashop at the vil- 
lage, a web of blue scrim dotted with pretty 
flower clusters and leaves, I decided that white 
drapery was not fine enough for my two blue 
chambers and carried home in triumph twenty 
yards of the dainty blue-sprigged scrim. 

The curtains I Lsthoeed very full, finishing 
with a deep hem at the bottom anda wide full 
flounce at the top, and when they were up and 
the valances on, bright rugs laid on the floors 
and all the odd and pretty bric-a-brac that Mary 
and Harry held in their possession, arranged 
on the walls of their chambers, we doubted if 
Grandpa, who had lived in this home for ninty- 
one years, would have recognized the ell-cham- 
bers of his house, had he climed the stairs to see 
them, 

“Mamma, why can't I have a white spread 
like Mary's, I don’t want that old black quilt 
on my bed,” a pleading little voice said at my 
elbow asI patted two fat pillows into their 
cases, 

“A white spread on your bed! Oh, Harry, 
when you will be sure to sit on it with muddy 
clothes and boots, and wipe on it, pitch and 
smut and wheel-grease and red chalk, or what- 
ever your busy fingers have been into last, 
and——”’ 

“No, mamma, I'll be very, very caretul and 
remember to keep my boots and paint brushes 
and glue kettle off the bed, and besides, ifI 
should get any dirt on the spread, Mary could 
wash it, and the quilt she couldn’t and it would 
be a dirty, old thing, blacker than ever!” 

Wise logic that, I heeded anddraped the bed 
in the little blue chamber with a dainty, white 
spread that Harry guarded so carefully it re- 
quired washing but twice from May to De- 
cember, 

“Now don’t spoil it all by hammering away 
at the little fellow, day in and day out, to keep 
his room picked up and neat asa _ band-box, 
Give him a chest for his best clothes, a row of 
hooks for his every day waists and panties, 
and a lot of drawers and shelves for his tools 
and the trumpery he will whittle and the rub- 





“It is high time that boy was turned off,” | 
every one in the house, and numerous friends 
outside of it, said, who knew that the trundle- | 
bed in his mamma’s room still nightly held a} 
big nine-year old boy. 

“But where shall I turn him?” was the query 
that sorely perplexed me: Where shall I find 
sleeping quarters for our one little boy, in this 
roomy old farm-house with four big square 
rooms above four big square rooms, opening in- | 
to a long, wide hall up stairs and down, but no | 
cosy little bedroom, or nook anywhere, that I 
could take for our boy’s room. k 

“It's a pity if there isn’t room enough in| 
this old ark for one small boy to sleep, when | 
years ago, a dozen boys and girls used to be 
stowed away init!’’ John said when I broached | 
the subject to him. 

“Yes, but your mother and grandmother had 
two or four or six boys to turn off at once, and 
could fill up that big bleak north chamber that | 
we had to take for Mary’s room when our 
household commenced living in two families,” 
Aunt Angie answered coming to my rescue. 
“Harry ought to havea little room opening) 
from yours, but this house affords no sucli | 
yg having twenty-two down stairs win-| 

ows but nota closet or bedroom and every | 
chamber is occupied.” 

“All but the ell-chambers,” and then the | 
thought flashed into mind that carried out has | 
given my little boy a cozy, pretty room that he | 
delights in showing to every boy of his acquain- 
tance. | 

The ell-chambers were two bare, cheerless 
rooms with dingy plastering dropping in places | 
from the laths, streaked with candle smoke | 
and marks of oily heads and rough yellow paint 
that tobacco stains and a leaky roof, years be- 
fore, had defaced. | 

Why not renovate these rooms that have not | 
been occupied since the hired men moved out 


for good, years ago: white wash, paint, paper, | 
and give Mary our trusty girl, the larger room | 
and Harry the littleechamber opening from it? 

I could not have thought of putting our 


little boy so far from us at night, to put out of 
hearing the soft, little breath that for nine| 
ble ears I had nightly listened for and) 
never missed from our room, if Mary had not 
readily consented to this change of apartments | 
and promised to promptly rouse me should) 
croup threaten, or toothache, or any ache make | 
the little fellow restless. 

The loosened plastering 1 picked from the} 
laths and filled all such gaps in the ceiling and | 
walls of the two chambers with mortar. 

When these patches had hardened, I gave the | 


'dingy plastering three coats of white wash 


which transformed dirty, smoke-stained walls 
to those of glistening whiteness. s 

I always spread white-wash with a large paint 
brush, doing better work and finding it much 


| pretty doll will eaptivate any little girl's heart. 


bish he will gather;”’ an old auntie said, whose 
grown up boys had settled as near as possible to 
their mother’s home, when I showed her Har- 
ry’sroom, I listened to her advice and shut my 
eyes to the heterogeneous collectign—skulch,”’ 
Mary calls it, that crowd his table and shelves, 
A 8.8. lesson quarterly, a pitchy pine cone, a 


drawing slate, a mat of burdock burrs, a paint 
box, perhaps, in one pile: A scalloped fritter 


of dried blue clay, a tangle of strings, a fish 
hook between the leaves of the last ‘Pansy ;”’ a 
medley of jack straws and school cards, the 
whittled spokes of a brave water-wheel nearing 
wobbling completion, a litter of chippings left 
of the last kite attempted, a paper of tacks hold- 
ing the leaves of his open testament in another, 
and on the walls, hung high and low, are trea- 
sures he has gathered from fields and woods: 
Hornet’s nests and bird’s nests empaled on 
branching twigs that some day’s wind sent 
whizzing from their limbs; toad-stool brackets 
and nodding bunches of wild grasses with brown 
rattling seed pods, cat tails and ripe milkweed 
shuttles with a gleam of silver between their 
clam shell lids; and I, who had thought to in- 
sist on a neatly kept room, let all these prolific 
harvests that a boy’s pocket can gather anda 
boy's jackknife invent, remain undisturbed, 
till Harry, for lack of interest, or possible 
space, cleared away his rubbishy treasures, sort- 


Beautiful Dolls. 
aie 


Yh DN Given for only 








20 trial sub- 











scribers at 10 


cents each. 


These dolls will 
delight the little 
girls. Their hair 
and eyes are beauti- 
ful, and their com- 
plexion indicates 
perpect health. 
Any little girl 
would be happy 
with one of these 
dolls to care for and 
educate. The face, 

; neck and shoulders 
are bisque. The arms and poe gan be moved in ary 
position. It has a jointed kid y of the finest work- 
manship. The head is movable and can be turned in 
natural positions. The long flaxen hair, the “ human 
eyes, she rosy cheeks and beautiful expression ¢ _— 


| 


Frockings and slippers with bright buckJes. You can 
easily get 20 of your mother’s friends en 1e neighbors 
to subscribe for the JouRNAL by simply showing acopy. 


| Try it and see 


We offer them for sale at $1.10, post paid toany address. 
The same quality and size would cost you more in the 


tores, 
= CURTIS PUB. CO., Phila. 





ing and packing and destroying—making roum 
for more. 

“And you allowall this gathering and hoard- 
ing of skulch because it makes the boy happy ?” 
Mary said, cautiously lifting up a suspicious 
looking combination on Harry's stand, rigged 
with rubber straps anda spring-pole contri- 
vance, while she brushed a litter of whittlings 
from about it. 

“Yes, Mary; I want Harry's boyhood to be 
just as full of bright, unselfish happiness as I 
can make it, and this room will Relp. IfI 
were continually nagging him to keep his cham- 
ber in nicest order and forbid him making of it 
a play houseand curiosity shop, he would lose 
half the comfort he now takes with and in his 
room. I want our boy's memory of this little 
chamber to be so full of cheeriness through all 
the long years that may lie before him, that it 
will help keep in tender, loving remembrance 
his childhood’s home and the Truths we here 
have taught him.” CiaArRIssA Porrer. 


PARENTAL CORRECTIONS. 








The man commits a crime, and so does the 
woman who will sendachild to bed witha 
wounded spirit, or shall allow any vindictive- 
ness of feeling to exist in consequence of an 
thing the child may have done. Sharp pointed 
memories have often driven men mad. multi- 
tudes are there who are more dead than alive, 
from the ailings ofthe mind, which is wasting 
itselfaway in vain remorses for the irrevocable 
past. The fault of most parents is over-harsh 
reproofs oftheir children; reproofs that are 
hasty, unproportioned to the offence, and hence 
as to one’s own child, helpless and unresisting, 
areacruelty as well as an injustice. Thrice 
happy is that parent who has no child in the 
rave who can be wished back, only if fora 
srief space, so as to afford some opportunity for 
reparing some unmerited unkindness toward 
the dead darling. Parents have been many 
times urged in these pages to make persistent 
efforts to arrange two things in domestic inter- 
course, and to spare no pains.1d no amornt 
of moral courage and determination, in. order 
that they should be brought about. It may 
require a thousand efforts and there may be a 
thousand failures as discouraging as they are 
sad; still let the high resolve go out, “it shall 
bedone!’’ and the prickling of many a thorn 
will be spared in after years andin old age, 
The two points to be daily aimed at are; 

First, Let the family table be always a meet- 
ing place of pleasantness and affection and 
peace, and for the exhibition of the sweeter 
feelings of domestic life. 

Second. Let every child be sent to bed with 
kisses of affection, especially those under ten 
years of age. 

“Oh! how careful should we all be that in 
our daily conduct toward those little beings 
sent us by akind Providence, we are not laying 
up for ourselves the sources of many a bitter 
tear! How cautious that, neither by inconsid- 
erate norcruel word or look, we unjustly grieve 
their generous feeling! And how guardedly 
ought we to weigh every action against its 
motive, lest, in a moment of excitement, we 
be led to mete out to the venial errors of the 
heart the punishment due only to wilful crime! 

“Alas! perhaps few parents suspect how often 
the fierce rebuke, the sudden blow, is answered 
in their children by the tears, not of passion, 
not of physical or mental pain, but a loving yet 
grieved oroutraged nature.’’ — Hall's Journal 
of TTeatlh, 








Sot Hot Weather, 


NESTLE’S FOOD is Especially Suitable 
for Infants in Hot Weather. 
Requires no Milk in its Prepara- 
tion, and is Effective in the Pre- 

vention of Cholera-Infantum. 


Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia of the Prac- 
tice of Medicine, Vol. VII., the stand- 
ard work, says; ‘‘INCASESOF CHOL- 
ERA-INFANTUM, NESTLE’S MILK 
FOOD IS ALONE TO BE RECOM- 
MENDED.” 

(The highest 
Hand Book of 


PROF. SIDNEY RINGER 
English Authority,) says in his * 
Therapeutics,” llth edition: I find it useful 
in all forms of Children’s Diarrhoea to 
abstain from milk, and to give instead, 
NESTLE’S FOOD, WHICH I FIND THE 
BEST OF ALL FOOD, FOR CHILDREN 


LL 
WITH GREAT DELICACY OF STOM- 
ACH AND INTESTINES.” 
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(Eng. Ed. pp.619, Dietary Article No. 83. Am. Ed. pp.'479.) 


Sample and pamphlet sent on application. 
THOS. LEEMING & CO., Sole Agents, 
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a WARD § ROBE Complete. 
New pat terns stylish rfect fitting gar 
ments. , In fants outfit 6 patterns. 5c. ' 
short clothes, 15 pat. 55c. directions, am’t mat’r'l requir 
ed with each. New England Pattern Co., 8 Rutland, Vt 
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MARY F. KNAPP, Eprror, 
No, 2 Linden 8t., 8. Boston, Mass. 
Terms Used in Knitting. 

K—Knit plain. P—Purl, or as it is sometimes called, 
Seam. N or K 2 tog—Narrow, by knitting 2 together. 
Over—Throw the thread over the needle before insert- 
ing in the next stitch. This makes a loop which is al- 
ways to be considered a stitch, in the succeed ing rows or 
rounds. Tw—Twist stitch. Insert the needle in the 
back of the stitch to be knitted, and knit as usual, S!l— 
Slip a stitch from the left hand to the right hand needle 
without knitting it. Sl and B—Slip and bind—slip one 
stitch, knit the next; pass the slip one over It, ex- 
actly as in binding off a piece of work at the end, * in- 

@ repe tition, and is used merely to save words, 
“Sli, ki,p ,repeat{ from * 3 times” would be equiva- 
lent to say ing sl 1, k 1, p1,—sl 1, k 1, p1,—sl1,k1,p1. 
Tog means together. 


Terms ‘in Crochet. 


Ch—Chain; a straight series of loops, each drawn 
with the hogk through the preceding one. Si st—Slip 
stitch: put hook through the work, thread over the 
hook, draw it through the stitch on the hook. 8 c—sin- 

le Crochet ; paving a stitch on the needle (or hook) put 

needle through the work, draw the thread through 
the work, and the stitch on the needle. Dc—double 
crochet ; having the stitch on the needle, put the needle 
through the work, and draw a stitch through, making 
two on the needle. Take up the thread a and draw 
it through both these stitches. Tc or Tr- Treble Cro- 
chet; havi a stitch on the needle, take up the thread 
as if for a stitch, me the needle through the work, and 
draw the thread through, making three on the needle. 


up the thread and draw through two, then take 
up the th and draw it through the two remaining; 
st le Crochet: like treble, except that 
when the thrée stitches are on the needle, instead of 
draw! the thread through two stitches twice, it is 
drawn all three at once. L tc—Long Treble 


Crochet: like treble, except that the thread is thrown 
twiee over the needle before inserting the latter in the 
work. The stitches are worked off two at a time, as in 
treble. Extra Long Stitch—Twine the cotton three 
times round the needle, work as the treble stitch, bring- 
ing the cotton through two loops four times, P—or 
picot ; made b. 


chet in first stitch of the chain. 





Crochet Fascinator. With Beads. 
rs zephyr worsted. 
Chain 6 and join in a ring. 
Ist row—Ch 6,158 cin the ring, ch 3,1 scin 
ésame ring. This gives you two loops. 
2d row—Ch 6, 1 8s cin first loop, ch 3,1 sc 
loop. This 


in second loop, ch 3, 1 sc in secon 
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gives you three loops. Repeat 2d row until 
you have 30 rows. This gives a three-cornered 


Be 


piece. 

String the beads, (not too many at a time) 
make a chain of six, then move up a bead, 
then chain six, put 1 dc under the loops made 
by ch 3. Work these chains all over the piece. 
Sew ribbon on both ends for strings. The 
point is worn over the front of the head. 


Wide Spider Lace. 

Make a chain of 53 stitches. 

1st row—Ch 3, 1 dcin 4th st, *ch 2, skip 1, 
1dcin next st ofch; repeat from star 7 times, 
ch 2,1 dc, in each of next 4 sts of ch, *ch 2, 
skip 1, 1 dcin next st of ch; repeat from star 
- times, ch 2, skip 2, 4d cin next 4 stitches, 
urn, 

2d row—Ch 9, 1d cin each of last 3 stitches 
of ch 9, t d cin top of 1st dc of last row, ch 2, 
1 dc, in 4th d cof lastrow, 2dc inch 2, lde 
in top ofl dc, *ch 2,1 dcindc; repeat from 
star 11 times, ch 2,1 dcindc,2dcinch 2, 1 
dc in Ist of 4dc,ch2,1dc,in4thdc,2de 
inch 2,1dc inde, *ch2,1dcind c; repeat 
a star 6 times, ch 2, 2d cat end of row, 
urn. 

3d row—Ch 3,1 dcin 2d de, *ch 2,1dcin 
dc; repeat from star 5 times, ch 2,1 dc inde, 
2dcinch 2,1dc in 1st dc of last row, ch 4, 1 
dc under ch 2 of last row, ch 4,1 dcin lastd 
c, 2dcinch 2,1dcinde, *ch 2,1d cindec; 
repeat from star 9 times, ch 2,1 dcindc, 2d 
cin ch 2, 1 d cin first of the4dc,ch4,1dec 
under ch 2, ch 4, ldcin 4th dc,3dcin next 
3 stitches of ch. 

4th row—Ch 9, 3d cin last 3 stitches of ch 
9,1 de in Iistdc, ch 5, 1 sc in last st of ch 4, 
Iscindce, lscin 1st stofch4,ch5,1dc in 
4th dc,2dcintop ofch 2,1 dcin d ¢, *ch 2, 
1dcin dc; repeat from star 7 times, ch 2,1d 





cin dc, 2dcinch 2,1dcinistde,ch5,1sc 
in last st of ch 4,1 scindc,1sc in Ist st of| 


ch, ch 5, 1 dcin 4thdc,2dcinch2,1dc in 
dc, *ch 2,1 dcin dc; repeat from star 4 times, 
ch 2, 2dc at end of row. 


5th row—Ch 3, ld cin 2d dc, *ch 2,1 dc in 
next dc; repeat from star 3 times, ch 2, 1.d c in 


working three chain, and one single cro- 
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dc, 2dcin ch 2, ldcin Ist of4dc, ch6,1sc 
in last st ot ch 5,18 cin each of 3sc, lscin 
ist st of ch 5, ch 6,1 dcin 4th de, 2dcinch 
\2, ldcin d c, *ch 2,1 dcinnextdc; repeat 
from star 5 times, ch 2, lbedcin dc, 2dc¢cin ch 
2,1 dcindc, ch 6, 1scin laststofch 5,1 sc 
in each of 3sc, 1 sc in Ist st of ch 5,ch 6,1dc 
in 4th dc, 3 dc in 8 stitches of ch. 
6th row—Ch 9,3 dc in last 3stitches of ch 9, 
ldec in lstde,ch 2, 1ldcin4thdc,3 de in 
lst 3 stitches of ch 6, ch 5,18 cin 2d, 3d and 
4th s c in last row, ch 5,1 dcin each of last 3 
| stitches in ch 6,1 dcin Istdc,ch 2,1 dcin 4th 
dc, 2dcinch 2,1dcinde,*ch 2, idcinde; 
repeat from star 3 times, ch 2, 1d cin dc, 2dc 
in ch 2,1 dcin Istdcec,ch 2,1 dcin 4th de, 1 
dc in next 3 stitches of ch 6,ch5,1s c in 2d, 
8d and 4th s cin last row, 
ch 5,1d cin last 3 stitches 
of ch 6, 1d cin Ist dc, ch 
2,idcin 4thdc, 2dcin 
ch 2,1 dcin de, *ch 2,1 
d c in next; repeat from 
star twice, ch 2,2 dc at 
end of row, turn. 
7th row—Ch 3,1 dcin 
2d dc,*ch 2,1 dc in next 
dc; repeat from star once, 
ch2,idcindec, 2d cin 
ch 2, 1 dc in Ist dc, 
ch 4,1dc in ch 2, ch4, 
1d cin4thdec,3dec Ist 
8 stitches of ch 5, ch 4,14 
cin 2dsec, ch 4,3 dcin 
last 3 stitches of ch 5,1d 
cin Ist dc, ch 4,1 d cin 
h 2, ch 4, 1d ccin 4thd 
c,2dcinch2,1dcind 
c,ch 2,1dcin de,ch 2 
ldcin nextdec,ch 2,1 d 
cin nextdc,2 dc in ch 
2,1 dcin Istdc,ch4,1d 
cin ch 2, ch 4,1 dcin 4th 
dc, 1dcin each of first 3 
stitches in ch 5, ch4,1dec 
in 2d s c,ch 4,1 dcin each 
of last 3 stitches of ch 5, 1 Fie 
dcin ist dc,ch4,1 dc Bia 
inch 2, ch 4, 1 dc in 
4th dc, 1 dcin next3 
stitches of ch, turn. 
8th row—Ch 9,3d cin 
last 3 stitches of ch, 1 d 
cin Ist d c,ch 5,18 cin 
last st of ch 4, l scind 
c, ls cin Istst of ch 4, ch 
5,1 dcin4thdc,1dcin 
3 stitches of ch 4,ch 2, 1d 
c in last 3 stitches of ch 4, 
ldcin lstde,ch5,1se 
in last st of ch 4,1 scin 
dc, 1 scin Ist st of ch 4, 
ch 5,1 dcin4thdc,2de 
in ch 2, 1 decin de 
ch 2,1 dcinde, 2dcinch 2,1 dcin Istd ec, 
ch 5, 1s cin lastst of ch 4,1 scindc,1sc in 
Ist st ofch 4, ch 5, ld cin 4th dc, 3d cin next 
8 stitches ofch, ch 2,1 dcin last 3 stitches of 
ch 4,1 d cin 1st dc, ch 5,1 scin4th st of ch 
lscindece,1sc in Ist st of ch,ch 5,1dc in d 
c,2dcinch 2,1 deindec,ch 2,1 d cin next 
dc, ch 2, 2d ¢ at end of row, turn. 
9th row—Ch 3, 1 dcin 2d de,ch2,1dc in 
next dc, 2dcin ch 2,1 dcinlstdc,ch6,1 sc 
in last st of ch 5, 1 sc in each of next 3sc,1scin 
Ist st of ch 5, ch 6,1 dcin4thdc, 2d c in ch 
2,1 dcin ist dc, ch 6, 1 scinlastofch5,1 sc 
in each of next 4, ch 6,1 dcin 4thdc,2 dc in 
ch 2,1 dcindce, ch 6,18 ¢ in laststofch 
5, 4 sc in next 4 stitches, ch 6, 1 dc in 4th 
dc,2dcin ch 2,1 dcindce, ch 6, lsc 
in last st of ch 5,18 cin next 4 stitches, 
ch 6, 1 dc in 4th de, 3 de in next 3 stitches 
of ch, turn. 
10th row—Ch 5,1d cin 4th dc, 1 dc in each 
of next 3 stitches of ch 6, ch 5, 1 sc in 2d sc of 
last row, 1 s cin each of next 2 stitches, ch 5, 
8 dc in last 3 stitches of ch 6,1 dcin Ist d ec, 
ch 2, 1dcin4thdc,3dcin Ist 3 stitches of 
ch 6, ch 5, ls cin 2dsc,1scin each of next 
2, ch 5, 1 dc in each of last 8 stitches of ch 6, 1 
dcin Ist dc, ch 2,1dc in4thdec,3dc inch 
6, ch 5, 1 scin 2dsc,1scin each of next 2, 
'ch 5, 1 dc in each of last 3 stitches of ch 6,1 d 
‘cin Ist dc, ch 2,1dcin4thdec,1dc in each 
of next 3 stitches of ch 6, ch 5,1 8 c in 2d se, 
1 sc in each of next 2, ch 5,1 dc in each of 
last 3 stitches of ch,1 dcin 1lstdec,ch2,1 dc 
in 4th dc, ch 2, 2d c at end of row, turn. 
llth row—Ch 3, 1 dcin 2ddc, ch2,1dcin 
next dc, ch 2,1 dcin next dc, ch 2,1 dc in 
4th d c, 1 dcin 3 stitches of ch 5, ch 4, 1 dcin 
2d sc, ch 4, 1 dc in last 3 stitches of ch 5,1 dc 
in Ist dc, ch 4,1 dc under ch 2, ch 4,1d ¢ in 
4th dc, 1 dcin 3 stitches of ch 5, ch 4,1 d cin 
2d sc, ch 4,1 dcin 3 last stitches of ch 5,1 dc 
in Ist dc, ch 2, ldcin 4th dc, ch 2, '1 dc in 
Ist dc, ch 2,1 dcin 4th dc,1dc in 3 stitches 
of ch 5, ch 4, 1d cin 2dsc.ch4,1dcin last 3 
stitches of ch 5,1 dcin 1st dc, ch 4,1d e¢ un- 
der ch 2, ch 4,1 dcin 4th dc, 1 dc in 8 stitch- 
es of ch, ch 4,1 dcin 2ds c, ch 4,1d c in 3 
stitches of ch, 1 d cin lst dc, turn. 
12th row—Ch 5,1dcin4thde,ldcin 3 
| stitches of ch, ch 2, 1d c in last 3 stitches of ch, 
|1 dcin Ist dc, ch 5,1 scin last st ofch, 1 s c 
indc,1scin Ist st of ch, ch 5,1dec in 4th d 
c, 1 dcin each of next 3 stitches of ch, ch 2, 3 
dc in last 3 stitches of ch, 1 dc in Ist d c, ch 2, 
1dcin 4th dc, ch 2,1 dcin next dc,ch 2,14 
cin nextdc, ch 2,1dcinistde,ch 2, 1 dec 
in 4th dc, 3d c in each of next 3 stitches of ch, 
ch 2, 1 dc in gach of next 3 stitches of ch, 1 dc 
in Ist dc, ch 5, 1 scin last st of ch, 1sc in d 
c,1scin Ist st of ch, ch 5,1dcin4thd c,1d 
je in each of next 3 stitches of ch, ch 2, 1 dc in 
| each of last 3 stitches of ch, 1 dcin 1st d c, ch 
|2,1 dcin 4thdc, ch2,1dcin nextde, ch 2, 
1dcin next dc, ch 2, 2d cat end of row. 
i3th row—Ch 3, ldcin 2ddc, *ch 2,1dc 
in next d c; repeat from star twice, ch 2,1 dc 
in Ist dc, ch 2,1 dcin 4th dc,2dc in ch 2, 
1dcin Istdc,ch6, 1scin last st of ch5,1 s 
cin each of next 4 stitches, ch 6, 1 dc in 4th d 
c,2dcin ch2,1dcin Istdc, ch 2,1 dcin 4th 
dc, *ch 2,1 d cin next dc; repeat from star 3 
times, ch 2, 1 dc in Istdc, ch 2,1 dcin4thdc, 
2dcinch 2,14dcin Ist dc, ch 6, 1scin last st 
of ch 5, 1 sc in each of next 4 stitches, ch6, 1 d 
c in 4th dc, 2dcinch 2,1 dcin lstdc, * 








8 stitches ofch, ch 5,1scin2dsc,1sc in each 





14th row—Ch 5, 1d cin 4th d c, 1 dcin next 








of next 2 stitches, ch 5, 1 dcin 3 last stitches 
of ch, 1 dc in 1st dc, ch 2,1 dcin 4thd ce, *ch 
2,1dcin next dc; repeat from star 5 times, 
ch 2,1 dcin Ist dc, ch 2,1dcin4thdce,Ide 
in each 3 stitches of ch, ch 5, 1 scin 2d sc, 1 
in each of next 2 stitches, ch 5,1dc in last 3 
stitches of ch, 1 dcin Ist de,ch 2,1 dcin 4th 
dc, *ch 2,1 dcin next d c; repeat from star 3 
times, ch 2,2 dc at end of row. 

15th row—Ch 3,1 dcin 2ddc,*ch 2,1dec 
in next dc; repeat from star 4 times, ch 2, 14d 
c in Istd c,ch 2,1 dc in4thdec,ldcin3 
stitches of ch, ch 4, 1 dcin 2dsc,ch4,1dcin 
last 3 stitches of ch, 1 dcin Istdc,ch2,1 dec 
in 4th dc, *ch 2,1 dcindc; repeat from star 
7 times, ch 2, 1 dc in Ist dc, ch 2,1 dcin 4th 
dc, 1dc in each of next 8 stitches of ch, ch 4, 
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1 d cin 2d sc, ch 4, 1 dcin each of last 3 
stitches of ch, 1 d cin Ist de. 

16th row—Ch 5,1 d cin 4th dc,1dcin each 
of next 3 stitches of ch, ch 2, 1 d c in each of 
last 3 stitches of ch, 1 dcin Ist dc, ch 2, 1 de 
in 4th dc, *ch 2,1 dcin next dc; repeat from 
star 9 times, ch 2,1 dcin lst dc, ch 2,1 dcin 
4th dc, 1dcin each of next 3 stitches of ch, 
ch 2,1 dc in last 3 stitches of ch,1 dc in 1st d 
c. ch 2,1 dcin 4th dc, *ch2,1dcin nextdc; 
repeat from star 5 times, ch 2, 2dcatend of 
row. 

17th row—Ch 3, 1dcin 2ddc, *ch 2, 1 dec 
in next dc; repeat from star 6 times, ch 2, 1d 
cin Istdc, ch 2,1 dcin 4th dc,2dcin ch 2, 
1dcin 1st dc,ch 2,1 dcin4th de, *ch 2,1d 
cin next dc; repeat from star 11 times, ch 2, 1 
dcin Istde, ch 2,1dcin4thdc, 2dc inch 
2,1 dcin Ist dc, turn. 

Repeat from second row. 

Mrs. GerTIE KEYSER. 





Infant’s Boot. 


Chain 38 and join together. 

Take up eight stitches on your needle by 
putting needle through first st of ch, thread 
over and draw it through, keeping this st on 
your needle. Make 7 more, thread over, draw 
through 2, over, draw through 2;soon. Be 
sure you have 8 stitches on the needle after 
mp them up. Work 8 rows for the instep. 

oin on colored worsted, work 1 row of d ¢ all 
round, putting 2 dc in each corner of instep to 
shape the toe; join. With white worsted work 
1 row of d c without widening ; join. 

Next row—1 dc in every st except at the 
corner of toe; put 2dc for widening. Turn 
the foot inside out, put the two sides of foot 
together and crochet them withsec. Work 1 
row of d c round top of foot (for leg). With 
color work a puff st in top of every other dc 
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through the row. Next arow ofdc in white. 
Next row—with color, puff st. Then a row 
with white in d c. 
color. 

Puff st is made thus : *thread over the needle 
before putting it through the work (same as d 
c), draw the thread through, and draw it out 
longer tuan ordinary dc, * repeat what comes 


between the stars twice, thread over, draw it 





——— the 7 stitches on the needle, thread 


over, w it through the 1 st. 


Finish with a scallop of 


S c is made without putting thread over be- 
fore putting needle through the work. 

You can make this boot any size you wish. 
Crochet a cord and run it through the first row 
of dcinleg. Finish with tassels. 

Mrs. G. Hatsteap. 





——* 
Pretty Narrow Edging. 


Cast up 9 stitches and knit across plain. 

1st row—Knit 3, n, thread over, n,: thread 
over, knit 1. 

2d row—Plain. 

3d row—P 2, n, thread over, n, thread over, 
knit 3, thread over, knit 1. 

All even rows plain. 

5th row—Knit 1, n, thread over, n, thread 
over, knit 5, thread over, knit 1. 

7th row—Knit 3, thread over, n, thread over, 
n, knit 1, n, thread over, n. 

9th row—Knit 4, thread over, n, thread over, 
knit 3 together, thread over, n. 

llth row—Knit 5, thread over, knit 3 to- 
gether, thread over, n. 

12th row—Plain. Repeat from ist row. 

Mrs. H 





oo 
Will ‘Subscriber,’ who wishes to know 
how to put ‘“* Wheel Tidy’ together, send her 
address, with stamp enclosed, to Belle M. 
Small, 72 Waterville St., Portland, Me. 


Will “Subscriber” in March number, who 
asks for directions for horse net head and body 
combined, send her address, with stamp en- 
closed, to Mary F. Knapp, South Boston, Mass 


“Bat. Supscriper:’’—Can not give plainer 
directions tor knitting slippers. Lend me your 
sample of edging for skirt, and if I cannot fur- 
nish directions will return sample to you. 

ir. F. Knapp. 





Columbia Yarns. 
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CELEBRATED FOR 


Excellence of Quality 
and Evenness of 
Thread. 


ms, Pure Dyes and Beauti- 

ful Shadings. 

‘ THE ONLY 

. FULL WEIGHT YARNS 
IN THE MARKET. 


Goods bear this Trade-Mark. 
None Other Genuine. 


RESSTURED 
MBi4 









Columbia Zephyr, 2, 4 & 8 fold. 
Columbia Germantown, 4 & 8 fold. 
Columbia Saxony, 2, 3 & 4 fold. 
Columbia Spanish. 
Columbia Knitting Yarns. 
Columbia Eider-Down. 





The above Yarns For Sale by Leading Jobbers 
and Retailers throughout the United States. 


SILKEN EMBROIDERY and 
SILKEN ETCHING FLAX. 


HARRIS’ 


NEW 


EMBROIDERY 
THREADS 


(Pure Flax. Warranted to Wash). 











These THREADS are in Constant Use in 
London and on the Continent in the Various 
Schools of ART NEEDLE-WORK, and by 
HIGH-CLASS EMBROIDERERS of all varie- 
ties of Work. 





The above Flax For Sale by Leading Jobbers 
and Retailers throughout the United States. 


rear inthe ket, for 
Rubber Stan, lear ing oe. linen, 
OT OOOO stationery, books, &c., 
with ink pad and box only 10c. 6 different names, Sc. 
LUDINGTON & WOODWARD, New Haven, Conn. 


OLD COLD. 


If the readers ofthe LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL will 
et out their old gold, or silver, old jeweiry, and send 
A mail or express to me, I will send them by return 

mail a certified check for ful! value thereof. 
J EWELERS SAWDUST for cleansing jowelsy 

and keeping gems rye bright. Send 12¢. for box 
Johnston & Son, 150 











wery,N.Y. Full instruct’ ns. 
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Livermoles, 
Pim and blemishes of the 
skin. Is not a wash or pewder 
to cover defects, but a remedy 









to cure, At druggists or securely mailed, for Wc, 
G. C. BITTNER & Co., Toledo, Q, 

AGENTS WANTED for Ladies’ and Childrens 

Wear. Valuable samples free 


LAD Write Mrs.F.C. Farrington, box 648.Chicago. 


FREE Titustrated Cireular of Mrs. Moed 








's Ladies’ fab 
Paris fashion 
CO., Cincinnati, O. 


lor System of Dress Cui 
Journal. J, E. CARROLL 
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INTERIOR DECORATION. 


BY A. BR. RAMSEY. 


L 





ARTICLE XIV. 





The Parlor. 





Before we begin to decorate and furnish the 
parlor let us ask ourselves what a parlor 
should be for. I am afraid to ask “What is it 
for?’’ lest some one, even in this day, should 
hint that it is a room to be kept clean, and 
shut up dark and tight when no company is 
present, or, that it is a chill and stately apart- 
ment, only used on high days and holidays— 
the family living at other times in the upper or 
back regions of the house. This is not what 
the parlor ought to be, and if you so treat it 
you may be sure that the room will resent its 
abandonment, and in spite of the upholsterer’s 
art, and all the money you can spend on it will 
be but a barnlike place, crying out to the most 
casual visitor that it is a fraud, not a genuine, 
oom * living room.” 

at every parlor needs is to be used—care- 
fully, and somewhat formally if you will—but 
still used, each and every day. Those who 
have many parlorsin their houses may have 
some for rooms of state, if they so desire, but 
for us of the one or two parlors, we must make 
our rooms attractive, cozy and not too grand to 
live in. 

With some of usitis impossible to furnish a 
parlor handsomely, and then subject the furni- 
ture, carpets and decoration to the wear and 
tear of frequent use. Very well. Furnish it 
plainly then, with taste always, but with such 
articles as, inexpensive in themselves, are easi- 
ly replaced. have known some prudent 
yomns married couples to wait a year or two 

efore furnishing their parlor because they 
could not afford the ponderous “suits” and 
heavy draperies they left in their olden homes! 
What a mistake, when all the time they might 
by the exercise of economy, judgment and 
taste have dared a departure from the old ideas 
o* the conventionat and made themselves a 
cozy, homelike room—a thousand times more 
attractive and expressive of themselves and 
their tastes than anything they finally did buy 
with all their savings. 

For rich, or poor, color—as I have said so 
often before—is the best friend a woman may 
have in this work, and, thanks to the makers 
cep wall papers, no parlor need be color- 


ess 

Suppose we begin at our wall paper, since it 
is to be the background of all our future efforts 
—and this being so, it behooves us to be doubly 
careful in what we select if some or all of our 
interior decora- 
tion is already 
provided for us, 
for we shall want 
our paper to ac- 
cord with this, 
whatever it may 
be 


If, however, the 
whole plan is “in 
the air,’”’ we ma 
then begin with 
the paper and 
carpets, and have 
a fair field for 
our taste. 

A paper is need- 
ed first to give 
the general tone 

es to our room, and 
secondly to serve as a background for our pic- 
tures—for nowadays every one has pictures— 
only I hope yours are not chromos. 

If the pictures are to be simply framed, then 
a “blue” parlor—light, delicate blue—is lovely, 
and the only difficulties lie in the fact that so 
few carpets are in themselves good blues or are 
made in colors which harmonize with blue, (I 
do not know why this is, but you will find it 
so when you come to look for such a carpet) 
and in the fact that many wall papers which 
look exquisite in the shops are heavy and dull 
on the walls. Perhaps in this last matter it is 
better to choose the paper with a light blue 
background with a small design in some warm- 
er tint, or with a glimmer of gold through it; 
but if you are afraid to trust your experience, 
and cannot rely on the taste of the pe hang- 
er, perhaps the blue paper should be aban- 
doned, and a faint terra cotta or pale yellow 
substituted ; indeed many people prefer these 
tints as a background for the pictures and bric- 
a-brac of the day. ° 

After the wall paper is chosen it still remains 
to decide whether or not a dado is needed. I 
rather like dados in all rooms, since they make 
the ceiling seem lower, and thus add to the 
cozy look of the room, but, of course, if the 
ceiling is already too low, the dado and frieze 
must be dispensed with. But there is always 
this advantage in a dado, that all the wear and 
tear on paper generally comes below the dado 
line, and this part may be renewed and 
changed at less oe peo than is incurred by re- 
peperng the whole wall. 

le dado then, (being decided upon) should 
be of a shade nearl fike the main wall, but 
covered with a wreathing twisted design several 
shades darker. 

The figurein a very large, high room may be 
large and showy, but in a moderate room, or 
still more in a small room, the design should 
be small; but in no case are detatched figures 
desirable, since they make the dado very spotty 
and striking looking. 

I know a very pretty blue parlor, and I can- 
not do better than to describe it, since its prac- 
tical success in being pretty and not expensive 
may be just what you are looking for. The 
main wall is pale greenish blue, with a design 
of delicate grasses in darker blue—the design 
being touched here and there with gold, as if 
the grasses were frosted with it. The dado is 
of Boston Felting, about the shade of the 
grasses, and where it joins the main body of 
the wall the line is concealed by a very narrow 
strip of black andgilt. The frieze ns just a 

t below the cornice moulding, and is of the 
Same felting, joined to the cornice by a strip of 
cherry w moulding, and to the paper below 








| terial in which there is much yellowish pink, | 


curely put up that it served as a picture rod. 
These walls are charming, and the cost very 
moderate. since Boston Felting at 50 cents a 
roll is really cheap on account of its great 
width. It is full yard wide, and may thus, if 
necessary, be put on lengthwise around the 
room, instead of having it cut irito strips in the 
usual way. The ceiling is papered a very pale 
blue, with sparsely conttened gold stars—but I 
never have admired that, as it looks heavy, and 
I should like to replace it by a very warm 
cream color, or perhaps a sale pinkish buff, 
either with gilt stars or a design of a deeper 
shade of the ground color. 

The wood is tinted in lightest shades of buff 
and blue, and the cornice moulding is buff, 
with a line of almost pure yellow in one of its 
deepest recesses. 

A much richer looking wall is made on this 
model, but with considerable more expense, by 
using a dado of gold Japanese paper. This is 
not difficult to find in a suitable pattern of cu- 
rious hieroglyphic like designs ona dead gold 
ground. e main wall may be the same as 
before, and the frieze a heavy design of gold on 
a pale blue background—some geometrical fig- 
ure with interlacing lines being best—and nev- 
er make the mistake of getting for the parlor a 
flowered paper for frieze, body or dado. Save 
these decorations for the bed-room. 

As for carpets, of course Persian rugs over 
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stained floors are the very best choice one can 
make, and can be found in any variety to har- 
monize with the blue walls; but Eastern rugs 
cost a great deal, and not every one can afford 
them in spite of the fact that they last a life 
time and are cheapin theend. If, however, 
they must be given up, stain the floor a reddish 
or yellowish brown, and put over it a rug as 
good as you can afford. Let the mat be as 
square as possible if the shape of the room will 
at all admit a square rug. I hardly need to re- 
peat the many advantages of using rugs rather 
than “all over’ carpets—chief among them pe- 
ing the ease with which they are turned end 
for end or side for side when worn spots are 
growing visible ; then too, a rug is carried from 
room to room, or from house to house, and 
may be used equally well anywhere, since it 
does not need to fit into corners and recesses, 
Stained floors may seem troublesome at first, 
but I am sure you will never give them up 
willingly, if you once try them—especially 
since directions have been given in this column 
which will greatly simplify the care of them, 
If, however, you feel that they do add much 
extra work in a household where the needs are 
many and the hands all too few, it is only 
common-sense to make your work as light as 
possible ; but even so you can lay the rug car- 
pet over matting or overa dark “filling” car- 
pet, even without any design upon it. To get 
a good blue rug will be, I am sure, difficult, 
and will need time and much hunting; but, 
failing to get one which suits you in every _ 
ticular, don’t get a carpet which you only half 
like simply because it is blue. A pale gray 
with design of darker gray comes in both En- 
glish and domestic Brussels, and is found in 
cheaper grades as well; for nowadays ingrains 
are frequently made with Brussels designs, 
and I, for my part, prefer a cheap but pretty 
carpet to a dear and ugly one. Kensington art 
squares can be found in light blue and buff, 
and these (at $1 a square yard) make cheap 
and pretty carpets for a modest little parlor. 
Of course every one has his favorite carpet 
store, and in Philadelphia, the city of carpet 
making, they are nearly all good, and about 
equally well patronized. Still I think McCal- 
lum Sloan have better art squares in light 
colors than any store I know. One lovely one 
there, blue, with yellowish daisies over it, I 
think would do well in any blue parlor. 

The draperies for a blue—or any other--par- 
lor are so entirely dependent upon the owner’s 
purse that no very definite suggestion can be 


made beyond the oft-repeated one that the | 
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pretty cretonnes and lovely “crazy cloths’’ do 
admirable work even in city parlors. Where 
the means will admit, the richness of the cur- 
tains and draperies may rise from these hum- 
ble fabrics through lace, silk, and fine wool to 
the royal draperies of silk plush. But having 
decided on the material, let the colors in_ your 
blue parlor be somewnat as follows: White 
curtains—or silk ones with a blue design— 
against the window pane, and over them a ma- 


or terra cotta; sofas covered with a color in 
which pale blue and white predominate may 


asimilar moulding of ebonized wood, so se- have cushions of rich golden brown, while a 


wicker chair or two should have cushions of 
pale olive green—the shade which harmonizes 
with pale blue—And the mantel lambrequin, 
chair backs, lamp shades, table covers and 
stray cushions must be called into service to 
give enough warm, wee color to keep the 
| parlor from seeming cold. These things are 
all folded away in summer, and without them 
| and with the furniture shrouded in linen, the 
| place will look cool enough to satisfy any one. 

In regard to furniture I have only one or two 
_hard-and-fast rules. The first is, Never buy 
|one of those cheap suits made with elaborate 
but coarse and ugly woodwork, and covered 
| with every sort of ugly material, from the 
ene hair cloth to staring red and blue 
plush. 

A second dictum is, Avoid all those tours de 
force of the upholsterer’s art known as “fancy” 
tables, “fancy’’ chairs and sofas, where expense 
is not spared but taste is too oftenabsent. It is 
far better to put your money into one or two 
good, substantial and pretty pieces of furniture, 
supplying the others in wicker work or in seats 
made of boxes covered with material, ‘and 
gradually substituting for these better and 
more costly articles. 

The blue parlor has taken up so much space 
this month that most of the fancy work I had 
intended to tell you about has been crowded 
out; and there will be only room to explain a 
stitch or two, and carry our frame embroidery 
e. little further. The first stitch belongs to the 
family of couching stitches still, but is especial- 
| ly useful where gold or silver thread is used, 
/and perhaps was first introduced to prevent 

any waste of these precious materials. And 
|here it may be said that the metal threads 
| sold in the shops are very often quite worth- 
less, and for this laid embroidery the best and 
cheapest are the Chinese and Japanese gold 
threads. These, I believe, are found in most 
cities in the Japanese stores. Vantine in New 
York has them, and theSociety for Decorative 
Art in New York, make a specialty of their 
materials for such work. The Chinese is a red 
gold and the Japanese a yellow and greenish 
gold. They both may be relied on not to tar- 
| nish, but being thin strips of gold wound round 
a cotton or silk thread, they are apt to untwist 
unless the ends are securely fastened. 

Of course the stitches of this thread should 
never pass through the material, except in the 
first stitch, where the work is started b 
thrusting one end of the thread through with 
the stiletto, and fastening it firmly on the un- 
der side with needle and silk. In laying the 
gold use gold colored silk if you wish to make 
the gold look as if it were woven into the 
fabric ; where, however, you want more variety 
sew the gold down with bright silk of other 
colors. 

The first step in laid work is to put on the 
first *‘ couche’’ or layer successfully. This is 
| always of silk as the thread must be drawn 
| back and forth. Figure 1 gives the first pro- 
‘cess. Atter the lines are laid across the design 
| side by side, entering the stuff precisely at the 
‘outline of the figure, a second couche is laid 
over them at right angles with them. These 
second lines are much farther apart, but must 
be kept very parallel one to the other, and very 
smooth and even. The third step is to fasten 
these lines at intervals (where they cross the 
under lines) by ordinary couching stitches 
which pass through the background and over 
each of the threads. In laying the long 
stitches it is advisable to lay the threads alter- 
|nately; that is, at the end of the row, the 
;needle, having been passed to the back, is 
| brought up on the outline close to where it 
| passed down, but far enough away to admit of 
|another stitch being laid between this point 
/and the first stitch. The needle is then inserted 
at a point on the outline directly opposite to 

where it was brought up—carrying the thread 
lacross the design, the next stitch is worked 
‘between the two already laid, and the fourth 
treated as before. Some workers prefer to 
work their stitches all across, and then, return- 
ing, place all the alternate ones correctly. But 
this takes much skill. 

One of the prettiest of decorations is done on 
fine white linen with white silk floss and gold 
or silver thread. The design should be a very 
conventional one of flowers and leaves, The 
| leaves are outlined in deep and anes button- 
|hole stitch, but the petals of the flowers are 
covered with a network of some filling stitch — 
| “hexagon,” for instance, or some of the Turk- 
‘ish stitches. The stems are worked solid, in 
parallel rows of outline stitch, and around 
them all is the outline of a couched thread of 
gold or silver. Nothing should be ornamented 
with this work which will receive much wear 
| and tear, since the linen soils easily, and the 
embroidery does not wash very well without 
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| much care and discretion, so that the profes- 
‘gional scourer is apt to profit largely through 

the soiling of the object, which must then be 
| subjected to his methods of cleansing, which, 
| however, I am bound to say are in the end the 
| most satisfactory. 


| Mrs. B. Coombe, Kincardine, Co. Bruce :— 
‘If you wish to darn in the flower, you cover 
| the whole flower as nearly as possible, unless 
'some portion is left to represent shading. If 
‘the background is to bedarned in you do not 
touch the petals of the flowers, but allow all 
f them to remain in the original material. 


- 


| 
0 





Ina recent sermon by Dr. Talmage, of the 
| Brooklyn Tabernacle, on the vice of gambling, 
he uses the following vigorous language—none 
too strong in view of the many insidious forms 
| of this evil: 
“Gift stores’ are abundant throughout the 
country. : 2 
_machine, or coat, or carriage, goes a ring. At 
these stores people get something thrown in 
| with their purchase. It may bea gold watch 
‘or a set ofsilver,aringor a farm. Sharp way 
to get off unsalable goods. It has filled the 


land with fictitious articles, and covered u f sad 
es- | 


population with brass finger-rings, an 
| poiled the moral sense of the community, and 
is fast making us a nation of gamblers. 


+ 
- 





| Mrs. Grant has received $411,000 as her share 


in the profits of Gen. Grant’s memoirs, of 


which 310,000 sets have been sold. 
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French Bang, $3.00 
Why wear inferior which never 
curl, wies we on pe on A —_ Bangs from qr ooest 
Our Bangs keep in shape simply bing ew Tl d 
Catalogue free. Goods sent by mail everywhere. 
S.C. BECK, Manufacturer of Hair Goods, 
36 N. Sth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Disgusted zc 


with the old door mat that don't half 
clean the feet? Try the Hartman 
Patent Steel Wire Door Mat, It’s neat, 
strong and DOES what it’s made for. 
Their Steel Picket Fence don't cost 
much and would improve your place. 


H. W. HARTMAN, 
Beaver}/Falls, Pa. 
118 Chambers Street, NEw York]; 
107 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


NIVERSITY: PIANOS 


FROM $160 TO $1500. 
FINEST PIANOS IN THE WORLD, 
SOLD DIRECT TO FAMILIES,saving 
enor P of agents. 
Sent with beautiful cover, stool 
and book, for trial in your own 
, home before you buy.Guaran 
six years. Send for catalogue to 
Marchal & Smith Piano Co., 285 E. 2ist 8t., N. Y. 


HAVE YOU TRIED 


DR. SCOTT’S 


SUMMER CORSET 


f not, “THE PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSO- 
CIATION, OF LONDON,” urge you to do so, for 
besides being the best ventilating and most durable 
Summer Corset made, they possess miraculous healin, 

and invigorating Elements, restoring normal action o 

the Digestive Organs, impaired Circulation, and acting 
immediately on the Liver and Kidneys, and stimulating 
the nerves. They precent as well as Cure Rheumatism, 
those distressing Headaches, Constipation, Backaches, 
and kindred diseases, They can never always doing 
good, Their wonderful merit is evidenced by the thou- 
sands of testimonials we are constantly receiving, Send 
for Book of Valuable Information, mailed free, 


































The above remarks refer equally to our regular Elec- 
tric Corsets, which retail at i, $1.50, $2 and $3. Nursing, 
$1.50, Abdominal, $3, The $1 and $1.50 goods are e 
of extra fine and durable Jean, and the $2 and $3 and 
Abdominal Corsets of Superfine English Sateen. All 
except Summer Corsets come in white and dove, from 
i8 to 30 inches; we make the Abdominal up to 38 inches, 
The postage on each is 15 cts. Every one {s sent outing 
handsome box accompanied by a silver-plated compass, 
with which the electro-magnetic power is tested. 

Dr. Scott's Genuine Electric Belt for men and women, 
$3. Professional men assert that there is hardly a dis- 
ease which Electricity or Magnetism may not benefit or 
cure, and they daily practice the same, as your own 
physician will inform you. 

If you cannot obtain them in your own town, remit 
us the price, with lic, added for postage, and we will 
deliver them into your hands free. Always mention this 
paper, and remit by P.O. Money Order, Draft, or Cure 
rency in Registered Letter payable to 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 


Agents wanted. Quick sales, large Brotts 
and satisfaction guaranteed. No risk. TRY IT. 








THE LEADING “ENGLISH SPARROW” GUN. 








oes 6 Poween. Le eee 
Seno 2c. StamP FOR Descriptive CincuLars, By express, IN 
AWOODEN BOX PREPAID ANYWHERE In U.S. wiTH 125 prosec- 
TILES. $2.00. ENGLE SPRING GUN CO., Haz.eton, Pa. 


White Mountain Ham- 
mock Chair, 


For the House, Lawn, Porch 
and Camp. Is Chock 
Full of Comfort and 
Blessed Rest, 
PRICE, $3.00, 

The Alford & Berkele Co., 

} 77 Chambers Street, New York, 

P. O. Box 2002, 
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ly removed by use of Florence Denta 

Plate rush. Gives comfort and cleanliness, wil 
| outwear three ordinary brushes. Circulars: 
FLORENCE ME’G. CO., Florence, Mass. 

Kept by all dealers. Endorsed by all Dentists 
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offered on trial for the balance of this | 
year, beginning with the September| 
number, for the small sum of ten) 
cents,—the mere cost of paper, press) 
work, and postage. 

-Handsome presents are offered on 
other pages for clubs of trial subscri- 
bers. 

Furthermore, I offer to the person who 


will send me the largest number of trial 
subscribers up to November rst. 
$200.00 in cash. 





even upon the most urgent request. 





Renewals can be sent now, no matter when the 
subscription expires, and the time will be added to that 
to which the su ption is already entitled. 


etice is always sent of expiration of subscription. 
If not renewed it is immediately discontinued. 0 no- 
tice is required to stop the paper, and no bill will be sent 
for extra numbers. ‘ 


ipts.—The fact that you receive the paper is a 
pao as we have received your remittance correctly. 


not receive the Tr prom , write us, tha 
we may coo that your aAdvems = 4 








Errors.We make them: so does every one, an 
we will cheerfully correct them if you will write to us. 
pi A write us good-naturedly, but if you cannot, then 

to us any way. Do not complain to any one else, 
or let it pass. e@ want an early opportunity to make 
i right any injustice that we may do. 








New York Office: p32. F*5 iit. 


W. 8S. NILES, MANAGER. 


Our New York Office is for the transaction of business 
with New York advertisers. Subscribers should not 
address any letters to that office. 

Rookery 


Chicago Office: "341, Fee" 
RICHARD 8. THAIN, MANAGER. 


Our Chicago Office is for the convenience of Chicago 
advertisers. Subscribers should not address the Chicago 
office, 


Philadelphia, August, 1888. 


It is an unpleasant comment on such things, 
that in reports of meetings, or other public oc- 
casions, we are always told what the men said, 
but what the women wore. 


+ 
oo 


NOTICE TO CANADIAN SUBSCRIBERS. 











PREMIUMS SENT TO CANADA ARE SUBJECT TO 
puty. We cannot undertake to forward any- 
THING to Canada or other foreign countries, ex- 
cept at the risk of the subscriber. 
ae - 
| NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


soit 2 








We have heretofore cheerfully made changes 
. of address no matter how often desired, and 
1} have an yt the papers lost in this way. 
But, under the new system of mailing, such 
changes wiil be impossible. Should a sub- 
scriber make change of residence, he should 
notify his own post-master, who will forward 
| ed papers, if postage for the same is left with 
iim. 
) We cannot make change of address until full 
t term of subscription has expired. 
oe 
EDUCATION, 








_ As to the exact definition of the word educa- 
tion, there are almost as many opinions as there 


are people. 

‘hig education forms the common mind,” 
says the wise man, but does education form the 
common mind—that is the education of the 
present day ? 

It seems a pity that, asin converting the 
heathen, so much money should be spent, so 
much time and effort consumed, and so little 
apparent result. 

s not the fault, let us ask, rather that of the 
educators than that of those to be educated ? 

Have they reached the root of the matter? 
Are they not atriving to deal more with theory 
and result, than with aim? 

Then the question arises, What is true educa- 
tion? Does it consist in the study of man 
books, the recitation of many lessons, the abili- 
ty to scan Latin poetry or detect a Greek accent? 
Let parents and guardians put these questions 
to themselves. 

True education is that which best renders a 
man or woman, or even afchild, able to take 
his or her allotted place in the world, in such a 
way as to be of the most use to the human race. 
And is this to be found in the study of books 
. or in figuring on slates? 

Emphatically— No! The education which tru- 
| ly educates, and without which all other is al- 
most as naught, is home education, 

To well conducted home education may the 
most satisfactory results in ‘‘book-learning” be 

traced. Ask any teacher, let her period of ex- 

perience be ever so limited, ask her, we say, some 

gestions relative to the subject, and her reply 

will invariably be, that those among her acho 

lars who have the best home training, even 

Hy! . though tneir parents are ignorant, are her apt- 

est scholars; or at least, if not as brilliant as 

some others, they make up in the application 

and general conduct all that they lack in nat- 
ural aptitude. 

Home-training, home education, is the key- 
note to good American citizenship, and we 
house-holders, men and women, upon each of 
whom falls the mantle of responsibility for a 
greater or less number of the men and women 
of the future, should look to our methods of 
home-training with utmost care, that those 
men and women may be, in the truest sense of 





4/of the winners of these special prizes 





the word, good citizens and of the most use to 
their fellows. 





For the second largest list, $150 in cash. 
se sé 3 sé eé 100 “ce se 
“é se 4 se se 75 se sé 
sé “ce sé sé sé sé 

° 
sé sé 3 sé sé - ‘és sé 


Names should be sent in as fast as re- 
ceived, and an account will be kept with 
each club raiser until they have finished 
canvassing. The names and addresses | 


will be published in these columns. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 


» 
——> 


A cash commission, instead of a premium, 
will be given for trial subscribers if desired. 
An easy way to make a little extra money is to 
secure trial subscribers for the JournaL. The 
small amount of money required for a four 
months’ trial makes it an easy matter to secure 
hundreds for the mere asking. Boys and girls 
can make considerable money during vacation 
by working for us. Particulars by mail, on re- 
quest. 





a 


Now is the time to look after the older chil- 
dren. Anxious mothers guard with care the 
babies through the summer time, thinking that 
the older ones can take care of themselves. 

But they don’t, and that is where the trouble 
lies. With much more liberty and range than 
the babies, they have but little more discretion. 
Hence the necessity for “iine upon line and 
precept upon precept,’ and constant watching 
on top of that. 





os 
PRIZE CONTEST. 





The following letters were received from par- 
ticipants in our Decembér prize contest ac- 
knowledging receipt of money as awarded in 
June number: 

Har Moony, N. Y., June 4th, 1888. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Esq: : 

Dear Str:—I hereby acknowledge the re-| 
ceipt of your check for $300 for 5th prize Lapis’ 
Home Journau. Thanks, 

Very truly yours, 


. H. Crarx. 


La Crosse, Wis., June 11th, 1888. 
Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis: 

DEARSiR :—L acknowledge with many thanks 
the receipt of one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars as premium to Lapres’ Home JouRNAL. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. ANNA W. DANIEIs. 


Derrort, Micu., June 15th, 1888. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Esq: 

Dear Str:—Yours of May 2ist with en- 
closure of $450.00 in payment for the second 
largest list as per your advertised offer in last 
December’s number of Home JourNat is re- 
ceived. Please accept our thanks for the 
eanes and accurate manner in which you 


1ave filled all our orders both for paper and 
premiums. With best wishes for future 
success, 


I am truly yours, 
A. G. SHAFER. 


VILLAGE GREEN, Pa., May 24th, 1888. 
Mr. C. H. K. Curtis: 

Dear Srr:—Your check for $20 in settle- 
ment of my sharein the cash prizes was re- 
ceived this morning, for which I wish to return 
you my sincere thanks. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. MILER JONEs. 


NEWTONVILLE, Mass., June 15th, 1885. 
Lapies’ Home Journau:—The check for 
the $225.00 has been received. Many thanks 
to you, and I hope my subscribers will con- 
tinue their paper after this year’s subscription 
expires. The paper is very much liked here, 

and many tell me they shall renew. 
Yours etc., 
L. E. Tompson. 


West Mepway, Mass. 
Mr. Curtis: 
Dear Str:—I hereby acknowledge that I 
have received a check for two hundred dollars. 
Accept my thanks for the same. 


Yours truly, 
W. L. Ripley. 


So. Epmgston, Ortsrco Co, N. Y., 
June 16, 1888. 
Curtis PuBLisHinG Co., PHILADELPHIA. PA: 
GENTLEMEN :—The check of $350 is received, 
for which I am very happy to say, thank you. 


Yours Truly, 
W. A. WALLING. 


Rocnester, N. Y., June 9, 1888. 
Lapies’ Home JournaL:—Yours with check 
for two hundred and fifty dollars ($250.00) for 
my cash prize, received. Many thanks for the 
same and your kindness. 
Very truly yours, 


'lar-check you sent me all right, for which I 


Dear Str: — Your check for $150.00, in pay- 
ment for the eleventh largest list of subscribers, 
as per offer in December number, received yes- 
terday. With many thanks to you for the 





check, and to the ladies of Crested Butte, 
Gunnison, Salida, Buena Vista, Leadville and | 
Aspen, who showed their confidence in me and 
their taste for good literature by subscribing | 
for the Lapies’ Home JourNnaL, and to Post- | 
master Goodell and others of Leadville, for 
their influence, also the dep’y P. M. of this 
place, I remain 
Yours respectfully, 
E. T. Payton. 


West Macepoy, N. Y., June 9, 1888. 
$125.00. 
Received the above-mentioned check. Thanks. 
J. W. Briaas. 


Lanparr, N. H., June 23, 1888. 
This certifies that I have received from Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis a check for $275.00 as payment 
of the sixth cash prize, won by me in the late 
contest, my list of subscribers numbering 853. 
Harry E. Merrivv. 


Brockton, Mass., June 20, 1888. 
Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, PHILADELPHIA, Pa.: 
Dear Si1r:—I received the four hundred dol- 


thank you very kindly. 
Yours truly, 
. » W.P. LAnpeErs. 


For Mrs. E. N. LAnpErs. 
27 Highland 8t. 


Cuester, Pa., June 21, 1888. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Esq. : 

Dear Sir: — Yours of the 19th is received. 
Please excuse my neglect in not acknowledging 
receipt of your check for $75 sooner. Thank- 
ing you for the same, and hoping I may do 
better next time, I am 

Yours respectfully, 
Eva B. LANE. 


+ 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Seta DeForest.—It would be impossible to 
say “what it would cost for a journey from 
New York through the Holy-Land.” It would 
depend entirely upon the manner in which it 
was undertaken, 


SUBSCRIBER AND SEVERAL OTHERS :— You can- 
not do better than use Nestle’s Milk Food for 
the botile-fed baby under your care. It is 
recommended by many eminent physicians 
and is an excellent article for the purpose. 


“SupscrineR” (M. A. L.):—We cannot 
answer your queries in regard to training as a 
nurse “ fully and freely” inthe JorrnaL. But 
if you will enclose a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope, we will discuss the matter with you. 


Epitor Lapres’ Hone Journat:—In the 
June number of the JourNAL my receipes for 
uff muffins and roasted partridges were pub- 
ished. In the latter a very important ingredi- 
en has been omitted. Without it the dish 
ceases to possess any merit; for whoever heard 
of partridges cooked without butter, and a 
plenty of it? Let me correct the error by giv- 
ing the recipe again-in brief, though L hope 
that all who read itjmentally, supplied the 
butter, and did not suppose that one who pro- 
fessed to know so much about the art of ira 
cooking could have been guilty of such an 
omission. 

One dozen partridges. Half a pound of nice 
butter. One = of cold water One table- 
spoonful of flour sprinkled over the birds, 
Salt and pepper to taste. Roast for half an 
hour. ANNA ALEXANDER CAMERON. 


Eprtor Lapies’ Home FourNnAL:—“‘So ‘Celia’s 
Idea’ took root and grew, and it not only made 
happy many poor and helpless and lonely 
people, but it also abolished a great waste, and it 
taught young and happy girls in the shelter of 
homes, to think of and remember and work for 
the poor, and the old, and the sick, and the 
homeless who are always with us.”’ 

Did the author of “‘Celia’s Idea’’ reatize that 
her words, given above, were prophetic, and 
will it please her to know that fruit has already 
been gathered from the seed she so faithfully 
scattered? 

The soil was a Guild in a Southern Church, 
and I will take up and continue the story of 
‘Celia’s Idea,’ and possibly the seed from this 
fruit may be wafted to some other fertile soil, 
be nourished and tended by loving and willing 
hands, and who can estimate the good that may 
be done, the happiness that may be imparted in 
this simple way. It was a lovely November 
morning,—not a bleak Northern morning, but 
one of the South’s sunniest <>. 

The November Journat had just arrived, and 
as usual I was in haste to read it from beginning 
to end, advertisements and all. 

On the second page my eyes rested upon this 
title—‘‘Celia’s Idea’ I read the article and I will 
confess it—the tears were overflowing their 
bounds before I was through. 

Immediately it flashed through my mind 
that this idea could be utilized in preparing the 
Christmas box which our Guild was intending 
to send to a Church Home for orphan girls in 
our own state. 

I took the JournaL in my hand and wenta 
short distance to consult with alady who was 
interested in this Christmas work, and after 
having heard the article read, she pronounced 
it just the thing we wanted. 

er daughter promised to assist me in car- 
rying out the idea suggested, so we entered 
into a partnership which did not cease until af- 
ter Christmas. 

Our firststep was to write to the Sister in 
charge of the Home, andascertain the names 
and ages of the girls in her care. 








JenniE C, GRAHAM. 


Very soon the answer came, and we two held 
a meeting and went to work. 


We found the list contained the names of 
twen®-four girls, whose ages ranged from six 
to eighteen years. 

We then made up a list of twenty-four of our 
girls, members of our Sunday School, whose 
ages corresponded with the ages upon the 
other list. 

Then we cut twenty-four slips of letter paper, 
and on cach wrotea name and age from the 
first list, on the next line the word “from.”’ and 
below, the name of one of the girls whose age 
was nearly the same as that of the girl whose 
name was on theslip. In this way we went 
through the whole list. 

Then we arranged to notify our girls to meet 
us on_the afternoon of a certain day. 

At the appointed time nearly all were present 
with bright expectant faces, and after reading 
“Celia’s Idea” to them we gave to each one the 


| piece of paper upon which her name was writ- 
|ten, and explained our plan to them. 


We told them each to finda pretty box, about 
the size of those in which stationery comes. 
In each box to besure to put at least one Christ- 
mas Card, and to fill the box with any other 
articles they thought would please a girl of 
the age on their paper, on the top of a box 
place the slip ofpaper we gavethem, and then 
we charged them allto bring the boxes to us 
early in December. 

All seemed pleased and willing, and we dis- 
missed them and for several weeks waited re- 
sults, 

When nearly time for the boxes to be brought 
in, we had a notice read in the Sunday School 
for fear some might forget. 

There was one peculiarity all the way 
through, and that was, th:< all the time every 
one seemed intuitively to call the whole plan 
an “idea,” 

Thus, at a meeting of the Guild one lady 
says, ‘Whose ‘idea’ was it to get up these lit- 
tle boxes?” and another answered, “It was Mrs. 
—'s; she got the ‘idea’ from reading an ar- 
ticle in THe Lapres’ Home Journat.”’ 

“Tt is such a good ‘idea’”’ says the first la- 
dy. “and takes so well among the children, and 
is a very good way to interest them in our 
Christmas work.” ; 

Well Christmas week came at last, and all 
the boxes were brought in except one,—one girl 
being absent from town,—but the deficiency 
was quickly made up by another. 

It was astonishing how many nice, pretty 
things could be put iste on sania space, and 
how nearly equal in beauty and value the boxes 
were. 

We found in them besides the cards, hand- 
kerchiefs, collars, cuffs, needles, thread, thim- 
bles, worsteds, crochet needles, bottles of per- 
fumery, buttons, button hooks, pencils, pens, 
paper, envelopes, aprons, paper dolls, china 
dolls, doll’s r ealhon sachet bags, in fact every 
thing to be thought of that girls like. 

And packed all among these little articles, 
unconsciously, invisible to mortal eyes, were 
faith, hope, charity and self denial; faith that 
God would bless their efforts to make home- 
less children happy ; hope that the Christ Child 
would receive the gifts given to His‘‘Tittle 
ones ;” Charity, in that the gifts wefe made in 
love, and self denial; as many of the articles 
were evidently given from their own treasures, 

“And because they thought of and worked 
for others, they were more considerate and lov- 
ing of one another, and of every one in their 
homes, and empty boxes, instead of being a 
pest and care in every household, were sud- 
denly turned into blessings and happiness."’ 

We hope this prophecy also was filled in 
the case of our girls. 

For the three Sisters in charge of the Home 
we bought boxes of nice stationery, so they 
also were remembered. 

We tied each box securely, placing upon 
the outside the slip ef paper having upon it 
the name of the recipient ae that ofthe doner 
and a few days before Christmas we placed 
them allin a large box, on the top put a beau- 
tiful quilt made by the ladies, and sent them 
on their mission of love. 

An account of their reception we now give 
in Sister M’s own words. 

“The girls had many pleasures at Christmas, 
but nothing pleased them so much as the little 
boxes. Sister K. and myself opened the 
Christmas box Christmas night. . I took out 
the beautiful quilt the Guild so kindly and 
lovingly made for me, and then we saw that 
the box contained a box for each child. 

We left them in the box, replaced the quilt, 
replaced the top of the large box, and waited 
til Christmas day. 

“Then the children were called in. Every- 
one was present before the box was opened. 

“T cannot tell you all that was said, nor de- 
scribe the joy of the girls, but they were so ab- 
sorbed in their gifts that they could think of 
very little besides. 

“T took out the quilt first, and laid it aside, 
and distributed the boxes, handing each girl 
hers as I came to it. 

“T had some books to distribute, but I 
could hardly get their attention, they were so 
absorbed in their boxes. 

“T heard a great many exclamations—as, 
‘O! Ive got just what I wanted!’ ‘O! how 
pretty!’ ‘I have a collar and cuffs!’ ‘Look at 
this worsted and crochet needle!’ and so they 
continued to the end. Surely those boxes gave 
great pleasure.” 

So now I send my true story out on its mis- 
sion, hoping that, like “Celia’s Idea,” it will 
take root and grow. 


-_——- oO -E- C- CF 
NOTICE TO eee ademas: SUBSCRIB- 


A discrimination in the rates of postage to city sub- 
scribers, is e between weekly and monthly periodi- 
cals, to the great disadvantage of the latter, for, 
while the weeklies can be mailed to city subscrib- 
bers for one cent WS pound, monthlies cannot be 
mailed to city subscribers for less than one cent for each 
two ounces, except where the subscribers Fe. to the post- 
office for their mail. This regulation REFERS ONLY 
to subscribers in the particular city in which the periodt- 
cals are ished. As THE JOURNAL, in its present 
form, weighs over two ounces, we, bei located in 

ADELPHIA are, therefore, ob to ask our 
Philadelphia su bers twenty-four cents extra, for 
postage unless the paper is addressed at the -office 

be called for, or to any post-office box. REMEM- 
subscribers ALONE; 


BER, this refers to Philadelphia 
and to those in no OTHER city. 











AUGUST, 1888. 











[For Tue Laprges’ HoME JouRNAL.]| 
SUMMER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Garden and Lawn Parties. 





BY ELIZA R. PARKER. 





One of the most agreeable forms of Summer 
entertainments in the country, or at suburban 
residences, where the charm of nature spreads 
over the whole scene, is the garden or lawn 
party. 

A writer on the subject has said, “A green 
lawn, a few trees, a fine day, and something to 


eat are really all the absolute requirements of 


a oe party.” 

f true, this places the pleasant mode of en- 
tertaining our friends in the power of many 
people of moderate means. 

In remote country localities these parties are 
very delightful, particularly if city friends are 


guests for the Summer, as the perfume of 


roses, the odor of clover blossoms, and the rus- 
ticsurroundings are charming and diverting to 
the denizens of the busy world, who are tired 
of the artificial life of society. 

When properly conducted a garden party 
may be given with very little trouble, and 
made very simple and informal, but if desired 
may be quite elaborate and ceremonious. 

hen only neighbors are to be entertained, 
a hasty invitation, so as to be sure of fine 
weather, may be sent two or three days in ad- 
vance, but when guests are expected from any 
distance it is customary to send invitations 
eight or ten days in advance. 

These invitations are usually engraved on 
handsome, plain note paper, and may be in 
this form : 

Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES LEIGH 
request the pleasure of 
Mrs. Morton’s 
Company on Thursday, the Fifth of August, 
at Three o’clock. 
Garden Party. Maple Grove. 

When guests are to come by rail it is well to 
send a.ard stating the hours at which trains 
arrive and leave the station. 

At a garden party the hostess receives her 

ests on the lawn, or in the garden, wearing 
er hat and gloves. But guests should always 

be invited to the house to take off their wraps, 
or arrange their toilet if desired. Of coure, a 
maid servant should be in the dressing room to 
attend their wants. 

The thoughtfhl hostess will take care to 
have everything in readiness for the comfort 
and entertainment of the company. Rugs 
should be laid in the grass for the accommoda- 
tion of those not accustomed to standing on 
the ground, and easy chairs provided for del- 
icate or aged ladies who may be present, so all 
may enjoy the party without fear of the conse- 
quence. 

Much tact is required to properly entertain 
guests at a garden party, ind prevent them 
from wandering aimlessly about the grounds, 
Ample amusements must, therefore, be pro- 
vided. 

The lawn tennis ground must be in perfect 
order, croquet sets in readiness, archery tools 
supplied, as well as arrangements for all kinds 
of suitable games made. Music is a very de 
lightful addition to the pleasure of such an oc- 
casion, and should'‘always be had, when prac- 
tical. 

Ladies wear hats or bonnets at a garden 
arty, and should dress otherwise appropriate- 
y. Ifaplain, informal affair, the dress should 

be simple and becoming, and if games like lawn 
tennis or archery are among the amusements, 
light flannel dresses are suitable. But if in- 
vited to a ceremonious lawn party; where style 
will prevail, handsome though simple ‘toilets 
are required. Picturesque costumes may be 
made very effective on the grass and under the 
trees, and ladies of taste havea fine field for 
displaying it 7 such occasions. 

Many very fashionable people conduct the 
garden party in the style of an afternoc™ tea. 
receiving and entertaining their guests in the 
open air until ready to serve refreshments, 
when all are invited to the dining-room to par- 
take of them. This mode is very convenient, 
and quite pleasant, though it divests the occa- 
sion of much of the novelty and charm be- 
longing to it. 

n the refreshments are to be served in 


the garden or lawn, of course the dishes must 
all cold, and may consist of salads, pates, 


ressed meats, Charlottes, jellies, ices, cakes, 
emonade and iced tea. A cup of hot tea 
should always be in readiness in the kitchen 
for those ladies desiring it. 

Servants should be well trained when in at- 
tendance to prevent confusion. Dishes, knives, 
forks and spoons should be removed when 
used, and put in baskets or trays in readiness 
for them, and a fresh supply brought to re- 
place them. 

Numbers of small tables, with pretty, fancy 
covers, and colored napkins, should be set 
around under trees, near fountains and other 
suitable places, with camp-stools for the accom- 
modation of guests when partaking of refresh- 
ments. 

It isa pretty affectation to have maidservants 
or waiters for a garden party, dressed in 
English style. They should, of course, 
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structed to be very careful in going from place 
to place with dishes to be served never to spill 
or drop the contents on ladies dresses. 

Gentlemen may help the ladies, if they pre- 
fer, and wait on themselves, requiring the ser- 
vants only to remove the dishes, and replenish 
the pitchers with lemonade, milk, or water. 

Fruits, pine-apples, strawberries, raspberries, 
peaches and grapes, are served at osiien par- 
ties, and should be of the finest quality. 

ices are a very acceptable addition to an out- 
doer entertainment, being light and refreshing 
for warm weather; they are served in fancy pa- 
per cups, laid on ice plates. 

For ladies desiring to give garden parties, 
the following bill of fare will be found suffi- 
cient : 

BILL OF FARE FOR GARDEN PARTIES. 


Cold Rolls. Mixed Sandwiches. 
Brown Bread. Pickled Tongue. 
Pate de foies gras. 
Jellied Chicken. 
Cold Birds. Lobster Salad. 
Charlotte Russe. 
Biscuits Glaces. ancy Cakes. 
Fruits. 
Lemonade. Ice Tea. Strawberry Acid. 
_ Mixed Sandwiches. Chop fine equal quan- 
tities of cold ham, tongue, and chicken; mix 
with the meat halfa cup of melted butter, one 
tablespoonful of salad oil, one of mustard, 
the powdered yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, and 
alittle white pepper; spread on thin buttered 
bread. 

Pressed Tongue. Cover a large beef tongue 
with cold water, put on the stove and let 
simmer four hours, take up and stand away 
to cool. Boil the liquor until reduced to a 
pint. Chop the tongue in small pieces; add to 
it a fonrth of a teaspoonful of ground cloves, 
fourth of a teaspoonful of ground mace, half a 
teaspoonful each of ground cinnamon, allspice, 
and white pepper, one teaspoonful of salt and 
asmall pinch of cayenne pepper. Mix well 
and press in a square pan or mold. Add to the 
boiling liquor three tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 
pour over the meat, press down and set ina 
cool place ten hours. Then loosen the sides, 
turn it out carefully, and slice thin when 
ready to serve. 

Pate de Foies Gras. Take half a pound of 
calf’s liver, one slice of bacon, half a pound of 
veal, one Terrine de Fuies Gras aux Truffles du 
Perigord, and halfa pint of mushrooms, Re- 
move the fat from the top of the foies gras, take 
them from the pot and mash, adding about a 








Ginger Snaps. Rub halfa pound of butter | 
or lard into two pounds of flour, then add half 

a pound of brown sugar, a tablespoonful of gin- 

ger and a pinch of cayenne pepper, mix well, 

and pour in a pint of molasses. Knead well, 

roll very thin, cut in small cakes and bake in a | 
moderate oven until a light brown. If proper- 
ly made, these snaps are soft and delicious and 

will improve with age. 

Cerealine Paste. Add twocups of cerealine 
to three of sifted flour, one cup of butter or 
lard, a teaspoonful each of sugar, salt and bak- 
ing powder. Mix with a teacup of ice water. 


and wet § You have now'a very nice soap that 
is excellent for daily use in the nursery; or the 
mixture may be made just a little thinner and 
kept in a tin cup to be brought out as soft, white 
soap at the children's baths. For the boys’ and 
girls’ tri-daily hand scrubbing, stir the batter 
very. stiff with oatmeal bran or wheat midd- 
lings and mould into flat cakes. These have a 
roughness that is necessary to remove ink stains, 
pitch and the many defiling substances with 
which every healthy boy and girl seems to come 
in contact. 


as flour. 











tablespoonful of the fat taken off. Chop the 
veal very fine. Cut the bacon in dice. Line 
an ordinary tin quart pan about two inches 
deep with a sheet of plain pie crust. In the 
bottom put a layer of veal, next a layer of foies 
gras, next alayer of mushrooms, chopped, then 
a layer of liver, then a sprinkle oF taeen. salt 
and pepper, and so on until all the materials 
are used. Rollout another piece of paste for 
the top cover, make an opening in the centre, 
place it over the top, and press the edges of the 
upper and the under crust firmly together. 
With a sharp knife cut a few leaves from the 


the centre of the topcrust. Place itina quick 
| oven and bake one hour; as soon as the top 
crust is brown, cover with a sheet of white pa- 
per to prevent its burning. | When done, care- 
fully lift from the pan. When ready to serve 
place on a folded napkin. (Mrs. Rorer’s re- 
— 

ellied Chicken. Cut up a large, fat, full- 
grown chicken. Put it on to cook with one 
bay leaf, one blade of mace, one small white 
onion, half a dozen cloves, a little pepper and 
salt. Cook slowly until the chicken is done. 


bones. 


half a box of gelatine to the liquor, stir over 
the fire until dissolved. Put the chicken aside. 


| Take it up while it is still slightly rare, or at 


trimmings of paste, arrange them tastefully in | 


jelly. 
Take up, skin, and cut the meat from the | 
Put the skin, scraps, and bones back | 
in the kettle, and simmer an hour longer. Add 





Let the jelly cool. Then skim off all the fat, | 
and set the jelly on the fire to melt, pour in a} 
mould and set on ice. When hard, put a layer | 
of chicken on top of the jelly, then slices of | 
hard-boiled eggs, sprinkled with salt and pep- | 
per, then more chicken, and so on till all is | 
used, Pour over the remainder of the jelly, 
which should be cold, but thin enough to cover | 
the chicken. Stand on ice. When ready to| 
serve, turn from the mould, and garnish with 
parsley. 

Lobster Salad. Boil two lobsters. Let cool. | 
Take out the meat, cut in dice. Make a may- 
onnaise. Wash the leaves from two héads of 
lettuce, put them in the salad dish; mix the 
mayonnaise and lobster together, and put on 
the lettuce. Garnish with hard boiled eggs. 

Charlotte Russe. Make sponge cake ‘batter. 
Bake in a large square pan. When done, cut 
an oval piece to fit the bottom of the Charlotte 
pan, then line the sides nicely with slices of the 
cake, and fill the pan with a filling made of 
one pint of whipped cream, flavored with vya- 
nilla, and mixed with the beaten whites of ten | 
eggs, ana a pound of sugar, poured in the 
mould, when it should be set on ice two hours, 
then turned out of the pan, handsomely iced, 
and served with strawberries. 

Biscuits Glaces. Puta pound of sugar and 
a pint of water on to boil untilsyrup. Beat 
the yolks of six eggs, and add to the boiling 
syrup, and beat over the fire until thick, then 
strain, and beat until cold, flavor with a table- 
spoonful of vanilla. Whip a pint of thick 
cream, and stir in carefully. Fill little paper 





jell 


| ty of eating anything at all, 





cases with the mixture, stand them in the bot- 
tom of the freezer, put sheets of paper between | 
each layer, pack the freezer in salt and ice, and | 
stand away for four hours. 

Strawberry Acid. Dissolve four ounces of | 
citric acid in halfa gallon of water and pour it | 
over two gallons of ripe strawberries. Let stand 
twenty-four hours, and drain ; to every pint of 
juice add a pound of sugar. Boil, let stand | 
three days, and bottle. Add two tablespoon- | 
fuls to a glass of ice water, when ready to 
serve. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


“ PracticAL HouseEKEEPER oF Lapies' Home 
JouRNAL :-—Can you furnish a recipe for ginger 
snaps or crackers that will be tough, not hard 
and brittle, also tell me how to use cerealine in 





“New York Ciry. M. L. B.” 


| that you may have, castile, ivory and any others 
{that are known to be good. 


pastry and cakes. Must it be cooked first? | 


For cakes, put about a fourth as much cerealine 
se the cerealine without cooking. 
When cerealine is used less shortening is re- 
quired, and both pastry and cakes are better 
and more wholesome. E1iza R. PARKER. 


[For THE LapiEs’ HomE JOoURNAL.] 
TWO DAINTY AND DELICATE DISHES— 
ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR INVALIDS. 








I was nursing a physician once who had been 
so desperately ill that he came back to life slow- 
ly and reluctantly. To find something to tempt 
his appetite, or rather to induce one, seemed 
impossible. The whole gamut of delicacies 
had been run and I was at my wit’s end— 
where, by the way, we often find just the 
thing we need and had looked every where 
else for,—when there came to me like an in- 
spiration the following recipe for “frizzled beef” 
as some one aptly calledit. Eureka! my inval- 
id could eat it, not only without effort of will 
or teeth but he relished it, and best of all began 
to improve on it. 

It is delicious, exceedingly nutrious and very 
easily digested. 

He became so intimately acquainted with its 
virtues that when he sesamed his practice he 
often prescribed it in cases of poor appetite and 
feeble digestion. 

I thought then,as I do now, that one dish in- 
vented for an invalid is worth a hundred for 
people who need no stimulus to appetite. 

PrepareD Berer:—Take one pound of lean 
tender beef, remove every particle of fat from it, 
and scrape it up with a very sharp knife into a 
perfect pulp, then with a knife and fork- -a 
sharp knife always—mince the8pulp still finer, 
put it ina saucepan with salt and pepper to 
taste, one tablespoonful of cold water, two table- 
spoonsful of rich sweet cream, a piece of fresh 
butter the size of a hen’s egg, and set it on the 
stove to cook stirring it constantly. 

When it has been cooking a minute or two, 
but still looks rare, stir in one tablespoonful of 
cracker dust and one teaspoonful of mixed 
mustard. If you have no cracker dust cream 
a teaspoonful of flour with butter and stir that 
in. Stir well and let it cook a minute or two 
but not too long or it will be inevitably spoiled. 


most only just done, Use the same proportions 
in preparing a larger quanity for the table. It 
makes a charming breakfast dish. 

The following recipe makes jelly exquisite to 
the taste and eye. 

To one packet of “Chalmer’s Gelatin” put one 
pint of cold water and let it soak half an hour, 
then pour on it two pints of boiling water and 
stir until thoroughly dissolved. Add to it one 
pound of white sugar (a little more if you do not 
think it quite sweet enough, tastes vary in this 
respect) one three inch long stick of cinnamon, 
the thinly pared rind of two lemons, and 
the juice of three. 

Let this cool until just milk warm. Beat 
three eggs draining off the whites carefully in- 
to abowl. Dip out a teacupful of jelly and 


or bath brick scraped fine. 
box and stir often until cold, 











mix it well with egg-white then stir all into the 
Mix it in thorohghly, pour the jelly into | 
a porcelain lined kettle and set it on aslow fire. | 
Stir it constantly until it begins to boil and rise | 
up towards the top of the kettle, then lift it off 
and let it stand a minute or two. 

There will be a foam on the top which must 
be skimmed off. Dip out the stick ofcinnamon | 
and the pieces of lemon rind and then pour the | 
through a flannel bag. It will take very 
little time to ran through and will be beautiful- 
ly clear and sparkling and perfectly delicious. 
Do not beat the egg-whites as in our grand- 
mother’s recipes, stir them in unbeaten, fewer 
eggs are required and the jelly runs through the 
vag without waste or loss of time and could 
not be clearer or more beautiful. 

No invalid would refuse to eat prepared beef, | 
and a dish of this jelly unless past the possibili- 





ANNA ALEXANDER CAMERON, 

o 

[For THe Lapies’ Home JOURNAL. | 
BITS OF SOAP. 








BY AUGUSTA 8. PRESCOTT, 
In spite ofthe thrifty housewife’s efforts to 
prevent waste by utilizing all the odds and ends 
of materials that are not wholly worthless, there 





| will accumulate from time to time, scraps and 
| left-overs that are so inconvenient because they | 


take up extra time in the using, that it seems 
almost a saving to throw them away. 

Among this class may be mentioned the bits 
of soap that one finds in the bottom of the soap- | 
dish, a thin slab of castile, perhaps, that is so | 
frail it breaks when rubbed on the cloth and | 
thus falls in the basin and is washed into the | 
drain; fine toilet soaps used down until the | 
little lump slips through the fingers and more, | 
much more than all, the pieces of hard yellow 
soap, some bleached white with water and 
others so dirty that they, themselves, need wash- 
ing that we find in the kitchen, under the sinks 
and outside the back door fast glued to the 
bricks. There are simple and easy ways of 
disposing of these pieces that will recommend 
themselves to every woman for the soap scraps 
when treated according to directions will not 
only be as good as new cakes but, like many 
made-over articles, often really more useful. 

Gather together all the pieces of white soap 


Cut them into 
small pieces and dissolve in boiling water in 
the proportion of a tea cup of water to half a 
cup of scraps. Assoon as the scraps has melted 
and while the water is still hot, stirin ground 
oatmeal to make a stiff batter. Grease some 








old cups and pour enough of this mixture in 
each for a small cake and set it aside to harden 


For fancy hand soap, melt all together the 


pieces of any colored toilet soaps, provided, of 
course, that they are good and do not contain 
injurious materials, stir in a few drops of per- 


fumery and a very little Indian meal. Pour 
this into shallow dishes, fancy shaped if you 
wish and, when partly cold, stamp on a pattern 


and mould the corners of the cakes round, or cut 


into shapes with a cake cutter. 

The scraps of yellow soap may be put into 
the soap-shaker, a wire receptacle for holding 
soap that is to be shaken in the dish water; but 
for those who have no such implement, thisisa 
way of disposing of them. Dissolve the pieces 


as before, using less hot water, and, when the 


mixture has partly cooled, stir in a quantity—as 
much as it will take nicely—of scouring sand, 
Pour into a wooden 
This is excellent 
for scouring tins and cleaning unpainted shelves 


and floors, but will, of course, remove the paint 


from wood-work. Yellow soap may, like the 
white, be simply dissolved and left to stiffen a 
little to be used as soft soap. 

There is to some women a certain satisfaction 
in thus reclaiming from almost worthlessness, 
anything so necessary to the family well being 
that it can not be omitted from the list of “‘must 
have’s.’” Such women are those whom Solo- 
mon describes as looking well to the ways of 


the household. 
BAKING 


ROYAL cowoer 


ABSOLUTELY URE. 

This powder never varies. A marvel of 
purity, strength and wholesomeness. More 
economical than the ordinary kinds, and can- 
not be sold in competition with the multitude 
of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
hat Sold only in cans. Royau BaKkine 
-owDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 














(F food, as of other things, it is equally 
true that the best is the cheapest. 
A package of ‘‘Cerealine Flakes” at 
twenty cents, costs a trifle more than a 
similar package of inferior cereal prod- 
ucts, because it costs more to manufac- 
ture. At the end of a year it will be 
found, that while a little more has been 
paid for each package, a less number of 
packages have been used, and that the 
saving in amount more than compen- 
sates for the greater first cost. 
The] “ Cerratine Cooxk-Book,” containing 
over two hundred carefully prepared recipes, 
will be sent to any one who will mention where 


this advertisement was seen, and enclose a two- 
cent stamp for postage to the CEREALINE Mea. 


Co., Columbus, Ind. 
J. S. FRY & SONS, 
— BRISTOL, ENG. 


Pure Chocolate—un- 
sweetened, for all domes- 
tic purposes the best in 
the world—use in make- 
ing chocolate, for baking, 
&c, For sale by best 
retail grocers, and at 
wholesale by 


AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., Importers and 
Wholesale Grocers, New York. 


CROFT & ALLEN’S 


BREAKFAST PHiLaccpnia. 


COCOA 


PREPARED 


GLUE. 


The Famous Adhesive of the Wor Lp. 
Warranted seven times the strength 
of any other liquid glue. 











Absolutely Pure 

Sold by first-class 
Grocers everywhere 
Atrial sample free 
on request. 





It holds like a vise. It mends everything. 


THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 


2-ounce bottle, 25 cents with brush, 
Sold Everywhere. 
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|For Tue Lapres’ Home JOURNAL | 
MIDSUMMER MODES 





Head Coverings for Here, There and Every- 
where. Comfortable and Stylish Suits for 
Warm Weather Wear. Dainty Afternoon 
and Eve Dresses for City, Country and 
Seashore. Outing Costumes for Special Oc- 
casions.| 





BY MRS. JAS. H. LAMBERT. 





Singular as it may seem, the exceedingly 
light and airy flower-trimmed capote of dainty 
tulle, delicate blonde, and exquisite Crepe de 
Chine that was promised popularity at Easter- 
tide, is not the favored bonnet for very warm 
weather wear. Like chocolate cream, it proves 
entirely too sweet to withstand the melting 
mood of midsummer, particularly when that 
atmospheric condition is supplemented by sea- 
side mist, which doubtless invigorates the con- 
stitution of the bonnet-wearer, but unfurls 
feathers, collapses soft tissues and crimps, ex- 
poses gum in loaded silks, and generally de- 
moralizes unwisely chosen dress. 

The newest seaside chapeau has scuttle front, 
with short side brim and very little, if any, 


back. It is in coarse or fancy straw, and is 
trimmed in dozens of ways. One specimen 
shows velvet lined brim, with wide band of 


velvet about crown, this band being belted at 
center, with bullion braid. Remember the 
real metal braid must be used, for that will not 
rust or tarnish, and such braid comes in copper, 
steel, silver, gold, and, newer still, in iron. 
Buckles and fancy pins of iron are made to 
match the braid, and similar fancy fastenings 
are found in the other metals. 

In one stylish hat the oval brim is lined with 
black, and about an inch from the edge a bor- 
der of silver braid is placed. About the crown 
a full band of black velvet is secured by a 
large silver buckle. The hat is elegant and 
stylish, and can be worn anywhere, upon any 


on. 

The fashionable Paris hat just now is the 
Derby, the shape of which recalls in exagger- 
ated proportions the jockey cap; the crown is 
very low, and quite round; the brim is not con- 
tinued at the back, is flat at the sides and pro- 
trudes in front. A creation after this fancy is 
of black straw outside, and yellow leghorn in- 
side, and is trimmed with flowers, ribbon, and 
a copper clasp. 

For young girls inexpensive sailor hats are 
covered with net or tarletan, put on in puffs, 
plaite, or irregularly, in fan folds and diamond 
smocking figures—the smocking stitches being 
hidden under a small flower. A wreath of 
larger flowers is placed about the crown, end- 
ing under a cluster of leaves or buds in front or 
at the side. A pretty novelty is covered with 
green crepe, and is trimmed with a wreath of 
— blussoms. 

wo styles in bonnets are particularly notice- 
able. The Empire, which has a low, flat 
crown, with high raised brim beginning from 
each ear, and rising into a high diadem overthe 
forehead, or rather over the head—for this 
shape bonnet is not worn over the forehead, 
but at the back ofthe head. Theinside of the 
brim is trimmed with a bow of ribbon or velvet 
which rests on the hair in front. The outside 
decoration consists of velvet, ribbon and flow- 
ers put on after many novel and artistic meth- 


Directoire bonnets, with open, advancing 
brim, made in Tuscan and in fancy straw are 
very pretty for visiting and concert wear. The 
brim may be lined with surah or any thin silk, 
or it is lined with plaited or puffed gauze in 
the natural color of the straw, and the bonnet 
may be ornamented on the outside with gold 
or silver embroidery. An exceedingly stylish 
bonnet in this shape is trimmed with straw 
colored gauze embroidered with gold, and ar- 
age as a full drapery round the crown and 
in front, where a bow of brocaded ribbon and a 
bouquet and aigrette of smail shaded iris are 
added. The strings, which come from the 
back, are of velvet ribbon, in the richest red- 
purple shade of the handsome blossoms. 

In millinery shot ribbon is largely used this 
summer in place of two ribbons in different 
colors or chndiea. A great many pleasing com- | 
binations appear in the new shot ribbons, 
which are to be arranged iu large bows and 
loops. 

POINTS OF STYLE. 


Although it is generally conceded that per- 
fectly plain corsages are not as extensively fa- 
vored as they were last year, investigation 
shows that many tailor-made dresses for very 
fashionable ladies have waists in jacket form, 
untrimmed, the noticeable simplicity, perfec- 
tion in fit, and beauty of workmanship giving 
such high degree of merit as to place the gar- 
ments among the really artistic creations of the 
season. Ifasuit with jacket bodice be made of 
thin woolen cloth in narrow stripes, checks, or 
small, irregular plaids, the skirt is usually 
plain, with draperies consisting of a long apron 
caught up on one side, and a back drapery 
showing large plaits and folds. 

sa toilettes for outdoor wear are 
in two distinct styles. When combinations are 
used, such as plain and figured materials, silk 
and lace, or surah and embroidery, graceful 
draperies are employed. The fabrics in self 
color are made up into less elaborate garments. 
Straight line folds form fashionable draperies 








| bead embroideries, braid, passementerie orna- 
ments and rich laces. 

Faille Francaise, Sicilienne, Irish poplin, 
bengaline, Henrietta. gloria, and the heaviest 
quality of surah are fashioned into elegant un- 
| trimmed dresses. In such gowns the plain, 
flat skirt is mounted with a few plaits on each 
side, sufficient to prevent a strained appear- 
ance in front, and the back is mounted with 
gathers. The short waisted bodice is plaited at 
the shoulders, and crossed in front, Directoire 
style, a wide folded sash completing the dress. 

A good figure is required to show off a 
Recamier dress to advantage. Such a dress in 
silver gray Clairette is lovely. The skirt is 
plain in frontand full at the back. The plaited 
bodice is crossed over a folded chemisette of sil- 
ver gray gauze, and the sleeves, much puffed at 
the shoulder, are mounted on wristbands. A 
| sash of silver gray ribbon falls on each side of 
the skirt in long loops and ends- 

Oriental silks are stylish, useful and very 
odd. They are very light and soft, and hence 
are delightful for midsummer wear. Many of 
them are fluorescent, and show their changes 
of cloring most effectively in sunlight, or arti- 
ficial, gas or electric lights. Such fabrics are 
used to form afternoon and evening gowns. 
Toukinoise has light buff, bluish gray or cream 
ground, sprinkled over with jlovely flowers in 
natural colors. 

Chinese pongees with stripes, dots, or fan- 

tastic designs, are odd in figuring and coloring, 
but look charmingly combined with soft plain 
or glace surah. Then there are brocaded glace 
silks, and striped or checked taffetas for young 
ladies’ dresses, which may be made into com- 
bination gowns with plain silks or light wool- 
ens. or the fancy fabric can of itself forma very 
stylish walking costume. Victoria is a new 
style of light silk which is very thickly ribbed, 
and nameless materials are those of woolen, 
| soft, transparent, and prettily striped with 
silk, or streaked across with threads or lines of 
| colored silk. 
| The first fabrics presented for fall costumes 
and gowns are the Royal black silks, which 
show very fine cord, and have the Faille Fran- 
caise finish, and hence drape exquisitely. They 
_ are made of pure {silk, carefully prepared and 
dyed, and show high art edges in what are 
termed designating grade colors. There are 
ten qualities of these handsome and durable 
black silks. 

It is hinted that toilettes of wsthetic edge 
silks will be so fashioned that the side finish- 
ings of the materials will show now and again 
among the silken draperies of black, and that 
oriental embroidery may adorn some of the 
most artistic toilettes; however, such fabrics 
can be fashioned into handsome untrimmed 
dresses, or robes of it may be elaborately 
trimmed with ae ag emg and ornaments of 
cut jet, silver beads, iron, steel or copper. A 
promise is also given by domestic and foreign 
manufacturers to produce a black lace novelty 
resembling embroidery, which is to be used to 
decorate toilettes of black silk. 


FESTIVAL GOWNS, 


An exquisite garden party costume, The fabric 
of this dress is striped and plain mastic silk; the 
skirt, of the striped material, is made plain, 
straight, and very full at the back, that portion 
being outlined down the sides with revers of 
mastic silk lace. The front panel, of self-col- 
ored mastic faille, is richly embroidered in flo- 
ral designs in uatural colors, or really in Per- 
sian tones, with here and there a dash of gold, 
bronze and copper. Loopsand ends of ribbon 
embroidered in similar designs and colors, are 
arranged to fall at the side. The mantelette is 
of mastic failie, with braces of embroidered 
ribbon. The full front is of mastic merveil- 
leux, while the sleeves are formed by three 
rows of mastic lace. The hat, which is of very 
fine soft or pliable straw, is bound with rose 

ink velvet about the edges of the upturned 

rim, and is trimmed with a cluster of ostrich 
tips in the same color. 

Green is one of the most fashionable tones, 
and the new greens come in such peculiar 
shadings that certain tones of green can be 
worn with happy result by each and every 
complexion. 1e only trouble is that very 
often young ladies select a shade that positive- 
ly kills any charm their complexion may boast 
of having. A happy result is attained in a 
gown of green India silk by over-drapery of 
white lace, with pink trimmings in ribbons and 
apple blossoms, and another dress, of similar 
character, is rendered most becoming by a judi- 
gg admixture of a pretty but faded looking 





One of the most attractive toilettes shown 
this season is a dress of shot silk in two odd 
shadings, the one material being in a rich ecru 
shading to golden brown, while the other silk 


ecru. The underskirt is of the dark silk, fin- 
ished around its lower edge with pinked out 
ruching of the two silks attractively united, so 
as to ooo like large golden brown poppies 
with shaded leavesor petals. Almost reachin 

this ruche are draperies of the lighter silk, wit 

a fall in front of the dark shot silk arranged in 
fancy loops with irregular ends. These loops 
seem to hold together a half corsage of dark 
silk, which opens to show full smocked and 
crossed front of the ecru golden shot silk. The 
section sleeves consist of two puffs and two 
plaited parts of the lighter shot silk, and grad- 
uated ruffles of rich lace finish neck, and frills 








Ranging in price from $1.00 to $1.50 a yard, 
will be introduced in August by 
SHARPLESS BROTHERS. 
Ladies who want asplendid wearing, hind- 
some, good value Black Silk, with gros grain 
body, and soft, rich surface finish, to form Cos- 
tumes and Dresses for Fall and Winter wear 
can obtain samples of a coming novelty in 
Black Silks, by writing to 
SHARPLESS BROTHERS, 


Chestnut and Eighth Sts., 


is in golden brown, with shot effect in cream or | Lotta 


Unique Black Silks! 


| 

of similar lace trim sleeves at wrist. Sucha! Mrs. Ella Grant Campbell, of Cleveland, O., 
dress can be reproduced in red and blue shot who began business twelve or fifteen years ago 
silk with splendid effect. as a little girl with a single basket of bouquets, 

Very pretty and becoming is a dress with un- | has become a prosperous florist of wide reputa- 
derskirt of China silk in light oak color spotted | tion. To her was awarded the bid for city dec- 
with red, the co and over-draperies being | orations upon the death and burial of Garfield. 
in red silk with oak leaf in regular oak color—| Among the most magnificent of her designs 
not the outside brown of the oak tree bark, but was the entrance and flower building about the 
the shade of the inside bark, next to the body cemetery, which gave hera national reputation, 
of hard wood. The skirt is flounced of ruf- | The “Jennings Avenue Greenhouses,” of which 
fled about its lower edge and up to the waist she is the proprietor, have become famous. Her 
line at the left side, The over drapery is full, | whole career is a striking example of what may 
and is most gracefully mounted at the waist | be accomplished by a woman’s courage and 
line, the fullness being at back, right side and energy. 
front, leaving a space at left side around which 
the overskirt sides or edges of back and front 
are carried, and secured by loop bow of red vel- 
vet. The corsage of has full side fronts, 
and center front of the red spotted oak silk 
laid in folds and crossed between the full front 
sides of the red corsage. Loose vandyked “ 
sleeves, velvet collar and belt. - | Single number. 

Some most charming toilettes consist of slip | . ’ 1: s 
or foundation in delicate or bright colored silk, Ridley Ss Milinery Designer 
with over-draperies, or indeed complete over- Devoted to Hats, Bonnets and Trimmings. oc. a 
dress of lace—Chantilly, Spanish, Guipure, year, 25c. a single copy. 
French lace or Oriental, arranged in dozens of| . For samples of the Best Value Dress Goods of any 
different methods, with, perhaps, overparts of ,4@*!red kiud, write to 
silk, satin or velvet, and trimming of ribbon, | E. RIDLEY & SONS, 
flowers, and bead or meta] ornaments. Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 








Ridley’s Fashion Magazine 
An Exponent of Styles, with Reliable Price 


List of Seasonable Novelties and Standard Ar- 
ticles. Subscription price 50c. a year, 15c. a 





Quite an odd but most attractive combination | 
is realized in a dress of flowered silk, a stripe KING PHILIP CAMBRIC MUSLIN 
of flowers or vine running down center of each 

box plait, the skirt being mounted in plaits. 6 inches wide, 121 cents r ard. 
The upper and over garment consisting of steel | 3 M ‘c wks re 

or silvery steel surah, with V vest or waistcoat 

of rich brocade, the Velvet flowers being the | I mperia amobric 
same kind, but richer in coloring than those in | 36 inches wide, 15 cents per yard. Send 
the skirt. The collar of plain surah is secured | stamp for samples. 

by a silver bow pin, and thecuffs and waistcoat | ZENG PEELEP wines 

are ornamented with buttons in antique silver. 85 Worth St., New York whey. 





TRIMMINGS AND ACCESSORIES. We make and sell by mail direct 
to all who wish boxes of 6 yds, 


Really Oriental in effect are the decorations RUCHIN 
for the dresses of rich materials presented this | of a sample, at wholesale prices, We want 10.000 thors 
season. Costly embroideries are in silks of jadies to sell our Ruche. Send ten stamps for box of 
beautiful colors, with gold, silver, steel, copper, | elegant samples. 
iron or bronze threads judicidusly mingled. 

Passementeries, plain and embroidered gal- 
loons, are in all the new shades, and en 
show exquisite designs wrought in beads, cut 
jet, steel, pearl, crystal, and illuminated beads 
all being presented. 

Not quite new, but most effective, is the thick 
guipure lace in coarse unbleached thread, with 
the open spaces filled in with bright colored 
silk, satin, or velvet in contrasting hues. 

Among the floral novelties are large clusters 
of half-opened Guelder roses, green tinted at 


jJ. N. PERKINS, Manager. 
Syracuse Ruching Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


“CLEANFAST” FAST BLACK 
) STOCKINGS. 


(Robinson Dye,) 
Weguaranteean absrolate- 
ly clean and fast color 
which will improve on wash- 
ing, and unsurpassed wearing 
qualities. 
None genuine without our 
trade mark on each stocking. 
~\ _ Send for oy list. 

















the top, also bunches of white rosebuds, with ys The Cleanfast Hester Cov, 
some green petals and tender green leaves. wy prone t New York. 
The white buds are usually placed in loops of 


107 S. State St., Chicago. 
49 West Street, Boston. 
A complete garment worn under 
the corset or flannels, protecting 
the clothing from perspiration. 
y Chea than dress shields, one 
pair doing the work of six. 
Misses’ bust measure, 28-33.§ .80 
Ladies’ “ ° 34-39, 1.00 
M. DEWEY, Mnfr., 229 Marshfield Ave.| AGENT 8S 
CHICAGO, Send money by P. O. order. § WANTED 


USE BROOK’S COTTON, 


Suits all machine and Hand Sewing. 
GLACE AND SOFT FINISH. 50 Cents 
Try the Soft on Crochet Work. Per 


The Cheapest Because itis the Bes'| Dozem- 


pale pink ribbon, unless they are used to trim 
a colored dress. They are particularly effective 
on rose pink or red tissue. 

With Seeme cut V or heart shape, exposing 
throat and chest, something must be worn 
about the neck, and about the most becoming 
ornament is a band of ribbon velvet, black, in 
which diamonds or Rhine stones are set. With 
such a band the ornament for the hair consists 
of small black velvet rosette with diamond or 
Rhine stone center, and an aigrette of feathers, 
which may be in any desired color. 

The most elegant parasols are made entirely 
of lace, three thicknesses of lace being some- 
times used to cover one parasol. ith cos- 
tumes of Braidette and Satinetta, and other 














a a a BONE PAINE DIRTY WATER 
ancy novelties in cotton, parasols are made| ~ aud Cheapest Reversible Self. 
en suite of the plain chambray or gingham, ug SSoaneneg 0 tee Dees over Sewes. 


which serves as combination with the decora- 
tive Cleghorns. For country and seaside ser- 
vice these parasols are very large. 

The fashion abroad now is to have the corset 
made to order in silk or satin in the same color 
as the dress material, but if ladies cannot afford | 
to have a different corset for every dress, a 
white silk corset can be used with light colored | 
dresses, and black with dark or black cos-! 
tumes. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


The best Waist ever made for { 


Ladies, Misses, Children& Infants 


For full particulars see large adver- 
tisement in May number LapIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL, or address: 


GEO. FROST & CO., 
279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Patent improved Lotta Bustle. 
The Galy erfect Folding Bustle. 
For elegance of style it has 
no oune Warranted to in- i 
fallibly regain its shape on 
release of pressure, and can- 
not get displaced while in 
wear, like other folding bus- 
tles. Besurethat“ Improved 
” is stamped on each 
Bustle. If not sold by your dealers we 
will send my" a 5spring for 50c. 
or 7 spring for 63c. 


Columbia Kubber Co., Sole Mfr’s, Boston, 


FEDORADRESsSHiEw0s 
samagatt ™ BEST IN' 


woORLD 


Price, 50c., post-paid. J. H. SEED, 
Manufacturer, 41 & 43 Centre Street, 
New York. 











Send 6c. for 20 Samples and rules for 


Buy no more Ready-made Clothing. Send 
for samples, light or heavy weight, make 
your own selection, take your measure by 
our simple rules, and order a pair of our 
Celebrated $3 Custom-Made Pants, 
or finer goods if you desire. 











Supinsvoy 

















“*S}INS T1¥A Pus ‘spuvy 105 





 @ults, $13.25 to $30.00. 








ir of Pant Stretchers will be givento eac 
ip denaser, if mention is made of this Paper. 


BAY STATE PANTS CO.Custom (Clothiers, 
oston, Mass. 
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LADIES} } CURL OR PRIZE 8 for WASHING- ATECHISM 

our w e tam ‘or 

IMPROVED Hair Curler SEND fon reRRtron y Gb Seattie, W.T. 
3 | CHORTHAND Brier pesbenity: 


ituations procured all ils wher competent. 
ond for circular. W.G.¢ IHAFFEE. Oswego,N.Y. 





IDEAL 


‘a andavoid alt dangeret Burning or Soiling 
the Hair or Hands. oney 
nded if not aatistactory. 


refu: 
CURLE FOR SALE BY wEALERS. 





Simta AGENTS WANTED. |BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. sixes. 
o.L. THOMPSON. Mfr., 8@ Market St.. CHicaco | John I. Blair Foundation. English, Latin, Greek, 





French, German, Music, Drawing, Painting and Phy- 

sical culture. omelike appointments, large endow: | 

ments, low rates. J. H. SHUMAKER, Prine pal, 
lairstown, New Jersey, 








FREE By return mail. Full Description 
Moody's New Tallor System of Dress 
Cutting. MOODY & CO.. Cincinnati, 0. 


IVELUTINA 


The only fabric successfully used to take the place of Silk Velvet. 1% embodies all known improve- 
ments and supersedes every Velveteen. Comes in the leading shades and in three qualities. 














of dresses which are garnished with silk and 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


*“*VELUTINA, WEAR GUARANTEED,” stam on Selvage. To be had of all first-class dealers. Trade 
jonly supplied by N. ERLANGER & CO., Sole Agents, 453 and 455 Broome STREET, NEw YORK. ‘ 
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[For Tae Lapres’ Home JouRNALt.] 
HINTS ON HOME DRESSMAKING. 





BY EMMA M. HOOPER. 





FIFTH NUMBER. 





Skirts and Draperies. 


The plain, full skirts so much worn for cot- 
ton and pictu ue woolen dresses are, in the 
latter case, usually finished with a five-inch 
hem, and three or five rows of velvet ribbon, 
moire or tinsel galloon bands. ll are gath- 
ered in two rows, half an inch apart, at the 
belt, and may open on the side or in the centre 
of the back, with the usual placket hole or 
opening. The width of these skirts varies from 
three and a half to four and a halfyards. Of 
course, if tucked, trimmed with ribbon bands, 
or made of all over embroidery, they may be 
narrower than if plain. The height and size of 
the wearer must also be considered, as a reed- 
like figure certainly requires more fullness in 
the skirt than ashort, stout person. 

The gathers are arranged very full at the 
back of the skirt, and. scatteringly across the 
front and sides; carefully avoiding a skimpy 
appearance, which will ruin any skirt or dra- 
pery. The 42-inch Hamburg flouncing does 
not require any trimming, and will have but 
one seam up the middle of the back. In buy- 
ing a dress of all-over embroidery it is best to 
buy five and a half or six yards of this floun- 
cing, and after cutting off the skirt use the _re- 
mainder for the waist and sleeves, cutting the 
waist with the scalloped edge down the centre 
front. If one does not wish a ribbon sash, bu 
two and one quarter yards of plain lawn, cut it 
in half lengthwise, hem all around, and wear 
it passed around the waist in Empire style and 
bowed at the back. 

White nainsook skirts are daintily fashioned 
with a deep hem and two-inch tucks nearly to 
the waist, which are hemstitched instead of 
being run. The threads are drawn to show a 
space one-eighth of an inch wide, and then 
caught down like a hemstitched handkerchief, 
with the sash finished in the same manner. 
Other white lawn skirts are finished with a 
deep hem, and one or three rows of Valen- 
ciennes insertion let in above; the material 
sash must always be finished to correspond. 
All sashes are very long and wide this season. 
Above all do not allow any machine stitching 
to show on fine white dresses; the daintiest 
handiwork is now appreciated and eagerl 
sought for. Leave two inches of extra length 
at the top of wash skirts, as the universal rule 
is to shrink when washed, and when this is 
done have them only slightly starched so as to 
closely resemble the new material. 

It is said that a draper is born, not made. Be 
it as it is, one can do many an act not supposed 
to be within their ken until circumstances call 
it forth. Nowadays woolen goods are frequent- 
ly draped crosswise of the goods, leaving the 
selvedge as a finish, or a row of No. 9 moire or 
velvet ribbon may be run around the edge to 
imitate the bordered silk and woolen goods 
‘now worn. In the fourth paper of this series I 
explained how to shape, put together and pre- 
pare the foundation skirt for the draperies, 
which we will now begin on. In the first place 
it will require from one to three hours to full 
drape a skirt, which you cannot do on yourself 
and it is an imposition to ask anyone to remain 
standing for so long a time; therefore I recom- 
mend buying a folding dress skirt, which is a 
necessity to one dressmaking, and a boon to all 
accommodating friends that are asked to 
“stand up just this once.” 

At present the newest back ny is not 
draped, if such an anomaly ma allowed, 
but consists of two straight widths of 40-inch 
goods, or four ot 20-inch fabrics, sloped at the 
top, like the back of the foundation skirt, 
hemmed, opened on the side, and falls to the 
edge of the braid or protective pleating. Pro- 
vided the gathering is even, there is no diffi- 
culty about this style. Another style has the 
back rounding low in the centre and the 
straight top laid in four Arab folds at the belt. 
The easiest way to explain an Arab fold is to 
take a tape measure, and mark off say 42 
inches. hen connect Nos.5 and 21, 21 and 
37, and you will have two long loops hanging, 
which on the skirt are to be theodt unless the 
selvedge shows as a finish. From No.1 to 5 
inches, and from 37 to 42 inches, is to be gath- 
ered or laid in a broad pleat in the belt, leaving 
the two Arab folds or loops to hang free in the 
centre. 

Another design has a point in the centre 
back and Arab folds at thetop. Giveas un- 


studied an effect as possible, and when catch- | so 


ing draperies to the skirt do it firmly but loose- 
ly with silk twist. Some new French gowns 
have the back of the skirt gathered around the 


edge of the pointed basque, following the out- 
line exactly, and the joining hidden by a fold 
of velvet or a band of galloon, while the front 


of the basque passes over the apron. If the 
drapery is taken lengthwise and hemmed, the 
hems should be blind-stitched and measure 
one and one-quarter inches when done. With 
the aid of a skirt form one can experiment with 
draperies, pinning them in place until satisfied. 
After arranging them correctly on the form, 
put the skirt on in order to be sure of the fit 
and then fasten permanently. Draperies are 
sewed to the same belt as theskirt, sewing the 
latter on first, with the right side of the belt 
placed to the wrong side of the foundation 
skirt. Stitch, then baste on the drapery, turn 
the belt over on the right side of the draperies, 
and stitch for the second time. 

The tablier, or front and sides of a skirt 
should be arranged according to the figure, as 
in these days of originality everything becom- 
ing is fashionable—for the wearer. If slender, 
or unusually tall, drape the apron high over 
the hips, or have an apron covering the front 
and one side and a round panier on the other 
side. If stout, a flat tablier is more becoming, 
and a pretty design in this style has three kilt 
pleats alternating with tapering revers of vel- 
vet or moire. Aprons may point in the mid- 
dle, to one side, be cut square, and hang almost 
straight in Grecian fashion, with a few folds at 
the top only, form a short round scarf, or be 
evry long, rounding and very narrow, pleating 
into a small space at the belt inorder to show 








the underskirt on both sides from the belt to 
the edge. 

Many aprons are slightly gathered or pleated 
injthe belt, so as to avoida flat look at the top. 
A favorite design shows one side long and the 
other side draped high on the hip. _Irregular- 
ity is fancied in draperies as in basque trim- 
mings, but there must be “method in this mad- 
ness,” and the effect prove becoming to the 
wearer and appropriate to the material. Con- 
trasting fabrics are still much worn, but the 
contrast is formed more by the materials than 
colors. Silk underskirts are rich with woolen 
draperies, striped skirts also look well with the 


drapery of plain goods. . are frequent! 
trimmed down one side, the longer one, an 
not on the other. Any of the above styles of 


aprons may be worn with the straight gathered 
back widths described. Five yards of double 
width material is the allowance for a full dra- 
pery, and four yards if the undraped back is 
wished. As a rule, long, plain effects are 
aimed at, which brings us to the Directoire 
coat likely to be a “‘rage’’ here this fall, which 
islike a princess back, with cutaway fronts, 

uare-cut vest and skirt tablier. Although in 

vance, let me warn tall, slight persons to pass 
this novelty by. 

In conclusion, allow me to hope that some 
more women in the great army of sewers may 
feel encouraged in attempting their own dra- 
pery. Do not cut the material until sure of 
the effect; try first, if necessary, with common 
cheese cloth or unbleached muslin. Copy from 
fashion plates, selecting something simple to 
commence with. If you have a paper pat- 
tern, follow the directions carefully, though 
sometimes they are not very clearly written ; 
but these are not necessary, as after a little 
practice an energetic, tasteful woman will 
copy from a picture or some dress seen on 
the street. All is possible in time, and if you 
become nervous over it put the work away un- 
til to-morrow. For that matter, no draping 
or canes trimming should be attemp by 
a tired, nervous woman, feeling “ready to 
fly.” Wait until rested and the nerves are 
calmed. 


A BUNCH OF ROSES. 


(Concluded from page 5.) 





No, not to be seen, certainly, but they saw 
from behind the curtains. 

“There he is!” ‘There’s the best man!” 
“There they are!” “What's his name?” 
Exclamations and questions flew like the 
wind. 

Elinor had arrived an hour before. Mrs. 
Latimer had written her of the box she was to 
receive, and she had taken it from the express 
office that morning on her way to the train. 
It was still unopened. She really felt more in- 
terest in cutting that cord than in seeing any 
“best man.” But she, too, ran to the window. 

“Why, it’s Ned Eliot!” she exclaimed in her 
utter surprise. 

“Do you know him?” “Isn't he nice look- 
ing?” “Why, how funny!” Poor Elinor 
felt a confusion of emotions. She wished first 
and most heartily that she hadn’t spoken 
aloud, and then she wondered, and she hoped 
and yet dreaded the meeting that must come. 
Mr. Morison and Mr. Eliot soon left,—they 
were staying at the hotel,—and Helen came up. 
She, too, for a moment exclaimed and won- 
dered when she was told, “Nelly knows Mr. 
Eliot,” but soon no more was said, for bride- 
groom and best man are matters of entirely 
secondary consideration at a wedding. Quite 
necessary, but still kept in a measure properly 
in the background, 

Elinor unpacked her dress before an admir- 
ing audience. Her own feelings may be imag- 
ined as the beautiful dress, fan, gloves, all were 
taken out. Last of all the outside box was 
opened, 

“TI never saw such lovely flowers in my 
life,’’ each one said, or else an equivalent re- 
mark. Elinor lifted them up. A little note in 
Mrs. Latimer’s hand lay over the top of the 
cotton. 

“Carry these to-night, to please me, all of 
them, there are just enough for a bunch. Don't 
give away one of them.” 

It was lucky she wrote that, or itis quite 


possible Elinor would have given away some | 


ofthem. They were superb flowers—a beauti- 
ful rose color, with each oe curved back as 
if anxious to show its full beauty. Each flow- 
er had its own green leaves. 

“Leave them in the box, Elinor,” said Hel- 
en, “till you want them. They'll keep better 


Elinor liked her dress and all the accesso- 
ries, and rejoiced in the flowers, but she 
thought more of the meeting which must come, 
and felt grateful that she was a trifle prepared ; 
for, she thought, “if I had seen him first in 
the church, I know I—well I don’t know what 
I migl.t have done.” 

“You look lovely, Elinor,” said the girls 
when they met in Helen's room dressed to go 
to the church. Helen was as calm as the 
clock face, as one of the girls said. 

“T wish,” she said, “I had known before 
Jack and Mr. Eliot went that you knew him; 
I'd have told him.” 

“What difference would that have made?” 
said Nelly, looking out of the window. “My! 
isn’t it pitch dark?” 

“Well, Idon’t know,” said Helen, who was 
growing flustered, and she thought, ‘Well, I 
thought she seemed a good deal interested, but 
I guess not,” and then forgot all about it. 

The wedding was to be “exactly right,” as 
the girls said, and Mr. Morison and Mr. Eliot 
were really not to meet the bride and her train 
until they met atthe chancel rail. It was to 
be a veritable affair. 

All went well. The wedding went off as the 
planned. Elinor walked in with Helen’s wid- 
owed mother first, and then after a little came 
Helen alone, and her bridesmaids after. And 
while all eyes were at the church door the 
groom and his best man quietly slipped in_by 
the vestry door, and before Elinor realized, Ned 
Eliot stood in front of her. When the cere- 
mony was over, Mr. Eliot turned and gave his 
arm to Mrs. Johnston, and Elinor turned 
quickly around to speak to an acquaintance 





behind her,—for she dreaded, and yet longed to 
speak to him. 

But when oy reached the house Elinor 
was first after the bridal party, and as she 
turned from kissing the bride and shaking 
hands with the groom, she was face to face 
with Ned Eliat. 

They both colored, and Ned Eliot exclaimed. 
“Why! I had no idea—what a pleasure—” 
stammered, grew confused, looked at her dress, 
the fan hanging on her arm, her roses in her 
hand, and became dumb. As he grew con- 
fused Elinor became com ; 

“You are surprised,” she said. “I was, too, 
when I saw you from my window as you got 
out of the carriage.” 

“Ah! You have the advantage of me al- 
ways,” and he bowed low over her hand, 
which he certainly held for a second very 
closely. And he was thinking, ‘What does 
this mean? How doesshe know Aunt Mar- 
gie? Yet that’s the gown—the fan—my flow- 
ers. I know I’m not mistaken.” 

But Elinor had passed on, and he was 
obliged for a while to _ at his friend’s side. 
Then he couldn't find her, and then it was 
supper time, and then the bride and groom 
went away, not into the great unknown where 
all the silly people go, but to their own future 
home in the village. Then he looked for her, 
and presently he found her talking with a 
young man under the stairs in the hall where 
they made a curve up and left a place just large 
enough for a little sofa and shaded by some 
tall plants used for decoration. The young 
man soon went off, as he too was looking for 
the girl of his heart, and Ned seized his oppor- 
tunity. 

“May I sit here?” he said. 

She bent her head, and kept it bent over her 
flowers. 

“So,” he said, after he sat down, “you carry 
my flowers as well as my heart.” 

“Your flowers!” she looked at him with 
perfect surprise. “Yours! Did you send 
them? I thought it was Mrs. Latimer.” 

“So it was and wasn’t. But never mind 
that—what’s your answer now ?”’ and he took 
the hand that pulled nervously at a rose. 

“Don’t spoil my flowers,’’ he whispered. 
“Tell me, have you found out if you can do 
without me?” He leaned over her—she 
looked up at him. ‘“ Tell me,” he said. 

“No,” she said softly. 

“No!” His face lighted. “No! 
you mean you'll marry me, Nelly?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

It was a very near thing, indeed,—as he said 
afterwards—that nobody saw him,—for a sec- 
ond after, half a dozen people were round 
them and talking to them—but he .kissed her 
then and there. 

He only had further opportunity that night 
to say, “I’ve seen your gown before. I thought 
it lovely before you wore it; now I think it’s 
perfect—fit for you or Aurora herself—nobody 
else could wear it.” 

A lover’s rhapsody, but it sent her to her 
room happy. 

The next day he went home with her to 
Valemere. Hejsaid to Mrs. Johnston, “I am 
going there to see some old friends, and I will 
see her safely home.” They couldn't talk 
much until they changed cars at Pittsfield, 
Then they were left alone. 

First Ned said, ‘Now tell me when you 
found out you couldn’t do without me?” 

She looked at him and laughed. “ When I 
found cousin Sarah was coming to live with us 
and knew they could do without me.” 

Then Ned gaughed. “I should have made 
you say ‘Yes’ anyway.” 

“Perhaps,” said Elinor, but I think not.” 
Then came a long explanation how Elinor had 
met and known Mrs, Latimer and how strange 
the present of the dress came at such a luck 
moment. And Ned only said, “She knew it 
was your birthday.” 

“T must have told her, or Aunt Mary must 
have—you couldn't have, for you didn’t know 
she knew me, —if you had known yourself.” 

Then Ned told her what he surmised, that 
Mrs. Latimer purposely kept from him the 
fact that she knew Nelly, and that she had 
planned the surprise. 

It was a very short ride, they felt, that day; 
but it had seemed long to Elinor the day be- 


Then 


ore. 

When they reached the house Aunt Mary 
was not long in spying out thereal state of af- 
fairs, and when Uncle John was told he seemed 
highly delighted in his own odd way. The 
“cousin Sarah” was a jolly woman of about 
fifty, who had alively remembrance of the 
time when she had been in love with her late 
husband. She got over it long before he died, 
and was very much more comfortable after- 
wards than she had ever been before—but that 
is nothing here nor there—except to prove that 
she was avery remarkable woman about the 
way in which she always had a sudden attack 
of choking in the front entry, which sounded 
dreadfully, but never amounted to “oe 

Mr. Eliot sent a letter at once to his aunt, 
telling her the news, and sent an invitation 
from Aunt Mary to come to them at once. He 
added, “Come, and bring us your blessing, 
dear Aunt Margie.” The next day he received 
this most unexpected answer by telegraph : 

“Tam coming to-day with my blessing and 
the florist’s bill.” 

““What on earth does she mean?” said Ned 
to himself; and he was so puzzled that he 
didn’t show Elinor the telegram. 

When Mrs. Latimer came he met her at the 
station, and as soon as they had given each 
other a kiss with tears in their eyes despite 
Ned's real happiness, and his aunt’s real re- 
joicing for him, he asked her what her telegram 
meant. 

“Dear me! Have you forgotten?” she 
said. “Didn't I tell you when you said I'd 
throw a bunch of roses to the girl I picked out 
for you, that when I did it you'd pay for 
them?” 

Ned sat with a far off look in his eyes for a 
minute, then an amused smile came into them. 
“I remember now,” he said. “It was one 
evening last summer. Yes—well I'll pay the 
bill with pleasure,” 

‘How sly you were about it all, little aunt,” 
e said. 





“I had to be, Ned. You know, if I had 
written about Nelly and how much I liked 
her, I might have upset all my hopes. True 
love mustn't run too smoothly, you Taee, for 
then it loses all its snap.” 

“Aunt Margie,” said Ned proudly, “I believe 
you have gone through life giving to other 
ae what you wanted and didn’t fave your- 
self.”’ 


“I’ve tried to, Ned,” she said, and then they 
were at the door, 

There was a wedding in the old Hart house 
the next June, and the bride carried in her 
hand a bunch of pink roses—but they were not 

rfect hothouse flowers without any perfume 

ut a bunch from the old rose tree by the 
house door. 

And there are many such rosesin bloom if 
one looks for them in quiet places. 

enasneseiliiliicnibbeabiga 

‘The manufacturers of cosmetics have a new 
friend in the shape of a New Yorker, whe calls 
himself a complexionist and prescribes a mix- 
ture of sulphur and glycerine to be rubbed on 
the face every night and washed off in the 
morning with ammonia. An elephant might 
not suffer from this treatment, but a human 
being who attempts it may reckon on about a 

ear of repentance for every week of rubbing. 

he regular physicians —_— do a worse thing 
than expose the shameful ignorance of this 
“complexionist.” 








Pearl Rug Maker 


Given for a club of only 12 trial sub- 
scribers at 10 cents each. 





The most practical labor-saving device ever 
invented for making RAG and TUFTED Ru 
on the sewing machine or by hand. It entirely 
does away with braiding, knitting and weaving. 
A handsome Rug two by four feet, with border, 
oan be made in from three to seven hours; an: 
size Rug may be made. All kinds of cloth—small 
pieces from the waste basket, w ponspes waste, 
Odds and ends of yarn—can be utilized in maki F 
handsome, durable Rugs. Silk clothing too mu 
worn for patch-work, can be made into stool and 
ottoman covers, designs in flowers and figures 
are readily produced. All the material comes 
on the upper si and is firmly sewed 
on a base or foundation of coarse cloth. The 
engraving at the top of this article shows the 
operation in mak: a®myrna Wool Rug, Ori- 
ental Gosigne followed in colors, a 
beautiful tufted Rug with pile a half inch thick 
can be made in one-fifti the time necessary 
to knit one by hand, and it will not curi or draw. 
No hooks, frames, or blistered hands, 





Medal received at “International Inventions 
Exhibition, London, 1885.” Also silver medal at 
Deceretye Art Needlework Exhibition, Balti- 
more, Md, 

Ladies! don’t buy a new carpet; with the Rug 
Maker you can make handsome rugs, and cover 
those worn places. 

Directions illustrated with 18 Engravings, 
which Seseney explain this t pay of Rug 
Making, and so simple a child can use it, ao- 
company each Rug Maker. No personal instruo- 
tions necessary. 

Given as a present to any lady sending us 12 
trial subscribers at 10 cents each, and mailed 
to any address postpaid. 

We will send this Rug Machine and the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, one year, for $1.25. 


Bible Talks About Bible 
Pictures. 


By Jennie B. Merriti and F, McCreapy 
Harris. Illustrated by Gestave Dore and 
others. 1 vol., large 4to, beautiful chromo cover 
done in ten colors, $1.25, 








Every mother should have one for the 
children. This is the book so highly 
recommended by ‘‘ JoHNn’s WirE,’’ in the 
JourNAL columns, Mothers’ Corner some 
months ago. 





Given for only 12 trial subscribers at 
10 cents each. 
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[For THe Lapres’ Home JourRNAL.] 
TALKS ABOUT FLOWERS. 





BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


To CORRESPONDENTS :—All inquiries about flowers 
and their culture will be cheerfully answered to the best 
of my ability in the columnsof THe LaprEes’ Home 
JOURN when they are of general interest. Those of 
@ personal character, and of general interest, will be 
answered by mail,—provided a stamped envelope is sent 
for reply ; and not otherwise. If an immediate reply is 

,itcan only be obtained by mail, as the matter 
for the r is made up several weeks in advance of 
date, and any reply which comes through the paper will 
necessarily be delayed. In asking questions about plants 
vane ye have failed to grow successfully, tell what 
kind of culture you have given them, and this will often 
enable the editor to get at the difficulty,and give you the 
information zee require. 

Send all letters direct to the address given below, and 
not to the office of publication. 


SHIOCTON, WIS, EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Our Bulb Number. 


So many inquisien come in from readers of 
the Journa about the cultivation of bulbs. in 
the garden, and for winter flowering in the 
house and greenhouse, that the editor has de- 
cided to make this strictly a “bulb’’-number, 
and in it he will eg to give all directions 
necesgary to enable the amateur to cultivate 
these charming flowers successfully, and answer 
in a general way the many questions that have 
been asked him about this class of flowers. 
PREPARING BEDS FOR BULBS. 

The best soil for bulbs is one that is naturally 
well drained; rich, somewhat sandy, The lo- 
cation of the beds must be left to the inclination 
of the owner. My preference would be for beds 
scattered about the grounds near the house, and 
where they can be seen easily from the windows, 
for at the season when bulbs come into blos- 





TULIP, 


som there is but little else attractive in the gar- 
den, and having been without flowers so long, 
we naturally want the first ones near at hand 
where we can enjoy them to the utmost. The 
location of beds near the house might be ob- 
jected to if it was impossible to use these beds 
for other flowers after the bulbs had completed 
their spring blooming, for no one would care to 
have vacant places there all through the sum- 
mer ; but there can be no objection of this sort 
urged, because the annual] growth and ripening 
of most bulbs is completed quite early in the 
season, and after that annuals and other plants 
can be set out in these beds without in the least 
interfering with the bulbs below. In this way 
the beds can be made usefulall summer. If 
oné has a border at one side of the house, and 
can afford to buy a good many bulbs, I would 
advise putting a variety of all hardy sorts out 
there, to brighten it up before the heshesvous 
plants come into bloom. They can be left there 
year after year. 

If you have nota well-drained place in which 
to plant your bulbs, I would suggest that you 


dig out the soil to the depth of a foot,—better a | 


foot and a half,—and put in old brick, crock- 
ery, broken pots, tin cans, stone,—anything 
that will afford a chance for the water that 
comes from melting snows and early rains to 
filter off readily through the earth, and run 
away from the level in which the bulbs are. 
Nothing damages a bulb so much as stagnant 
water about its roots. In fact, if water stands 
about it, itis impossible to grow it successfully. 
It will soon A j 

After having excavated your bed, mix in at 
least a quarter of old and well rotted manure— 
preferably that from a cow-yard. It is impor- 
tant that it should be rotted well, for bulbs do 
not take kindly to fresh manure. It is too 
strong for them. If the soil is heavy at the 
time you add the manure, mix in some sand. 
Work these elements together well, and when 


have a mellow mass of earth, fill up the | 


ollow where your bed is to be. It will be 
some inches higher than the ground about it, 
and this is just as it should’ be, for that will 
allow the water to run off it on all sides. 

The larger bulbs, such as the Tulip, Hya- 
cinth and Narcissus, should be planted about 
five inches deep, and about six inches apart. 

Crocuses and Scillas, being smalier, can be 
planted closer together, and it wili be found 
much more satisfactory to have these in beds 
by themselves than mixed with the larger flow- 
ering kinds. In large beds they can be used 
effectively as a border. 1 do not thin’ it worth 
while to give any suggestions as to arrangement 
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of these flowers, as each person will be inclined 
| to follow out his or her individual taste in this 
| matter. I will simply say that I think more 
satisfaction is secured by planting each kind by 
itself as a general thing, than in massing them 
in a miscellaneous fashion. The Tulip and 
Narcissus make the tallest growth, and, in 
beds devoted to several sorts, these should oc- 
cupy the center, or background. The Hyacinths 
come next in height, while the Crocus and 
Scilla seldom reach a greater height then six or 
eight inches. I find these latter bulbs give 
great satisfaction when planted in clumps 
along the path. It is the same with the 
Anemone. I never confine them to beds. 

TULIPS. 

This favorite flower of spring comes in such | 
variety that it is an easy matter to suit all 
tastes in the selection of eolors. You can have 
them in white, in yellow, of many shades, | 
ranging from canary to richest gold and orange, 
in rose and scarlet and velvety crimson, and | 
wine and panes tints. Some will be in what 
the florists call solid colors, that is, colors in 
whith no other colors are blended; others will | 
combine one or two or more shades of differ- 
ent colors; some will be double and some sin- | 
gle. In fact, the variety is almost endless. You 
can invest a good many dollars in named vari- | 
eties without duplicating a bulb. But I would 
not advise you to do this, for some of the 
cheaper sorts are quite as satisfactory as the 
high-priced ones. Rare kinds bring the fancy 
prices, and are costly because of being rare or 
new, and not because of special beauty. Those 
who cannot afford to buy named kinds can get | 
fine varieties in the mixed collections, which 
come at low prices, and contain nothing that is | 
not well worth growing. | 

The double Tulips arelarger than the single 
ones, and are more durable, often lasting eight | 
or ten days in perfection. Some of them are 
almost like Roses, when seen from a little dis- 
tance. They produce a magnificent show of 
color. ‘These flowers are very fine for cutting. 
They are now forced in great quantities for | 
winter sale, and at some of the grand receptions 
and parties given by the wealthy, whole rooms 
are decorated with them. No flower can be 
more brilliant either out or indoors. Same va- 
rieties are several days later than others, and 
the fall catalogues of many of our large dealers 
in bulbs, which will be sent free to whoever ap- 
plies for them, will give all the information re- | 
quired in this respect. 

If you can afford to buy separate colors,— 
that is, collections in which 
each color is put up by itself— 
you can arrange your beds in 
such a manner as to producea 
much more satisfactory effect 
than you can with the mixed 
sorts. When you know just 
what color you are planting 
you can have each color just 
where you think it will look 
best. A charming combina- 
tion is easily made by plant- 
ing rose-colored varieties in 
the center of'a circular bed, | 
with yellow sorts next, then 
dark scarlet ones, with white 
varieties for the outer row. | 
’ Or scarlet ones can be used 
in the center, with yellow | 
ones next them, and the rose- | 
colored and white ones can be 
kept for a bed by themselves. 
The latter produce the most 
delicate effect. No matter how | 
you rT it, this flower will 
afford a great deal of satis- 
faction, and I would advise | 
all who love flowers to invest something in | 
Tulips this fall. 


THE HYACINTH, 


The Tulip may be more brilliant in color 
than the Hyacinth, but the latter flower has a 
quality that the other does not possess to any | 
considerable extent, and that is the ‘quality of! 
fragrance. Few flowers excel the Hyacinth in | 
delicious perfume. When a plant is in blos- 
som in the house, in winter, it will fill the air | 
of a room with a breath of spring. 

I much prefer this flower to the Tulip. This | 
is, however, a matter of taste, and others might 
see more beauty inthe Tulip. Itis certain that 
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THE HYACINTH. 


a bed of Tulips will give much more striking 
effects in color than any other bulb we have. 
But you ought to have some of both. 

The Hyacinth makes up for what it lacks in 
intensity of color in the delicacy of its shades. 
It ranges through the softer tints ot rose and 
blue and hee wel to pure white. There are 
some which show dark 








are not of the brilliant kind. From this it 


| en flower-stalks from the same bulb, while the | 


|force great quantities of it each season to sup- 


| early in the season. 


lues and reds, but they | 


must not be inferred, however, that they are 
dingy colors, for such is not the case. I have 
yet to see a Hyacinth of objectionable color. 

Personally i prefer the single varieties. They 
have longer snikes, and the flowers are not so 
crowded together. 

What has been said about the arrangement 
of the various colors of the Tulip will apply to 
this flower. 

Mixed collections, which include good strong 
bulbs, can be bought for a small sum of all re- 
liable dealers. 


THE ROMAN HYACINTH. 


This variety is not so well known 4s the or- 
dinary Hyacinth is, but with those who love 
flowers for real beauty it will become a favorite 
as soonas known, It has smailer flowers than 
the older varieties, and they are not so closely 








THE ROMAN HYACINTH. 
set along the stem. They are pure white and 


quite as fragrant as any. They have the char- 
acteristic of sending up from one to half a doz- 


ordinary Hyacinth seldom has more than one. 
Because their flowers are smaller, and not so 
close together, the effect is finer. They are 
more graceful A spike of ordinary Hyacinths 
is rather prim and stiff im effect, and cannot be 
used very satisfactorily in bouquet work. This 
is not true of the Roman variety. It is charm- 
ing for bouquets, and all our leading florists 


ply the heavy demand for it among the 
wealthy, who are always willing to pay good 
prices for the best flowers. This flower makes 
a charming edging for a bed of brilliant scarlet 
or crimson Tulips. It is much better for 
forcing than the ordinary Hyacinth, as it is 
surer to bloom well. The others often have 
such a short spike that the flowers are not given 
a chance to develop, but with this variety no 
such trouble is ever experienced. 


THE NARCTSSUS. 

The Narcissus is emphatically a _ poet’s 
flower. The old legend runs to the effect that 
Narcissus was one of the sons of the Grecian 
river-god, Cephisus. He was uncommonly 
beautiful, and, seeing his face and figure re- 
flected in the water, he fell in love with him- 
self, and was changed into the flower that bears 
his name. 

The only varieties that are hardy with us at 
the north are the ordinary single and double 
sorts. Those belonging to the Polyanthus 
branch of the family should be kept for forcing, 
as they are far too tender to stand a winter out 
of doors. 

The Narcissus is white and a pale lemon yel- 
low, very delicate and beautiful, and delight- 
fully fragrant. It produces the best effect when 
planted in masses, by itself, 


THE CROCUS. 


This is a most delightfel, spring-blooming 
plant, cominginto flower much earlier than any 
of the other bulbs. It forms handsome bor- 
ders for walks, and gives a charming effect 
when planted in clumps. A group ofits white 
cups, showing vividly against the background 
of the fresh grass, soon after the snow has 
melted and gone, is a cheerful sight, and one 
that affords more real pleasure to the true lover 
of flowers than many of the more brilliant 
displays which come later in the season. This 
flower can be planted in the grass, and left 
there to take care of itself year after year. It is 
one of the few plants that the grass cannot 
crowd out. It is much the same with the Snow 
Drop, which is our very earliest flower among 
spring-blooming ‘bulbs. These two can be 
planted together with good effect. 


THE SCILLA. 


This is a comparatively little known plant. 
It has flowers of arich blue. It blooms very 
If you want a delightful 

combination of color, plant this with the Re- 
man Hyacinth. The pure white of the one ad- 
mirably contrasts with, and brings out the viv- 
id blue of the other. It is most effective when 
| planted in clumps. It increases rapidly if the 
‘grass is not allowed to encroach on it, and you 
will soon have a mass of it which will afford 
you intense pleasure when its little starry flow- 
ers dance and nod over its pretty foliage in 
spring when there is but little else to be seen in 
| the line of flowers in the garden 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


This beautiful and fragrant flower is a uni- 

| versal favorite, with its curving spike of dainty 
bells of purest white. It is a very hardy plant. 

It likes a rather cool place to grow in during 

the summer, and if you have a shady location, 

| give it to this plant. It is fond of a good deal 
| of leaf-mold in the soil, and if you can get it it 
| will pay you well to add this element of plant- 


speak of it here, because it does best when 
planted in the fall, and is an early bloomer. 


GENERAL CARE OF BULBS. 


I have given directions about preparing beds 
for bulbs. It may be well to add a few sug- 
gestions about caring for them after they have 
become established. 

Some persons make a practice of taking up 
Tulips and Hyacinths after they have com- 
pleted their annual growth, and keeping them 
in a dry place during the summer, planting 
them out again in fall. Ido not advocate this 
practice. Itinvolves a great deal of work, and 
I do not see that anything is gained by it. If 
given the proper soil, and taken care of as they 
should be, it is wholly unnecessary to take up 
bulbs and reset them for several years. After 
they have multiplied, it is always a good plan 
to take up, divide, and reset, throwing away all 

or and diseased ones. I never take up mine 
in spring unless I desire to make changes in the 
beds which makes it necessary to clear them. 

In fall the beds should always be covered 
with leaves or litter from the barnyard to the 
depth ofsix or eight inches. Leaves make the 
best of all coverings, as they afford all the pro- 
tection required, are clean, aud scatter no seed. 
In fall a good dressing of manure, always se- 
lecting that which has lain and rotted in pref- 
~ to anything else, should be dug into the 
soil. 

Covering for- winter need not be put on be- 
fore November. It should be removed quite 
early in spring, as, if left too long, some of the 
plants will start under it, and Soume weak, 
and when itis removed they will be greatly in- 
jured by too sudden and great an exposure. If 
you find that any have come up when you un- 
cover the beds in spring, be sure to throwa 
blanket over them when a cold night comes. 

Do not disturb them after blooming. They 
will make their annual growth at that time. 
When this growth is completed you can tell by 
the turning yellow of the foliage, after which 
it will soon die and disappear. Then it will be 
safe to stir the surface of the soil, and fit it for 
annuals. Be careful not to dig deep enough to 
reach and injure the bulbs beneath. 

The best time to set bulbs isin fall. Septem- 
ber is a better month than October, because 
those planted out early have a chance to make 
strong roots before the coming of cold weather, 
and when spring comes they have become 
thoroughly established, and are ready to give a 
good crop of flowers. But most bulbs are not 
planted out before October, and they will do 
very well if put into the ground in November. 
If bulbs are taken up and kept out of the 
ground during summer they should be stored 
in acool, dry, dark place. 

Do not think it unnecessary to go to the ex- 
tent advised in providing a well drained bed for 
your bulbs. Some persons do not like to put 
themselves to much trouble in such matters, 
and put out their bulbs in whichever place 
comes most convenient, thinking that oe will 
“do well enough.” They will not do well in a 
location where the water does not drain off 
readily. Remember that, and if you have not 
such a spot for them, or are not willing to pre 
pare such a place for them, I would notadvise 
you to put any money into them. They will 
not grow in heavy, wet soil. 


BULBS FOR WINTER BLOOMING. 


Many persons seem to think that all that it 
is necessary to do to bring bulbs into bloom in 
the house in winter, is to pot the bulb, put it 
in the window, and set it to growing at once. 
They do this, a growth of few and feeble leaves 
takes place, and then the bulb dries up, and 
that is all there is to it, and they wonder why 
they didn’t get any flowers, and in nine cases 
out of ten blame the florist for sending them 
worthless bulbs. In every such case the fault is 
their own, 

It is useless to expect good flowers from any 
bulb potted and started into growth ina warm, 
light room. The action of light and warmth 
starts the top into growth at the same time that 
roots are forming in the soi]. There is nothing 
to support top-growth. In order to have a good 
development of foliage and flowers, the roots 
must be formed before any growth of top is en- 
couraged. With a good dovclenment of roots 
as a start, it is easy ,to secure flowers in the 
winter from all the bulbs I have spoken about 
in the preceding columns and from those 
others which I shall have something to say 
about, provided temperature can be regulated 
properly, but in no other way. 

hen you pot your bulbs, whether in Sep- 
tember or later, be sure to put them away at 
once, after planting them, in a cool and dark 
place. Itdoes not very much matter whether 
it is a cellar, or on the side of some buildin 
eut of doors, where they can be covered up onl 
light excluded. The essential points are dark- 
ness and not too much warmth. In this way 
we imitate nature. We put the bulbs into the 
soil, and then leave them to form roots at their 
leisure, undisturbed by those influences which 
excite growth of top. These influences are, as 
Il have said, light and warmth, If we pot 
bulbs, and put them away as described, water- 
ing them well at the time of planting, and not 
aiewin them to get very dry after that, in six 
weeks they will have filled the soil with roots, 
and then they have something to support a 
growth of top with, and when you bring them 
to the living room or the greenhouse, they can 
begin to develop tops, and the roots furnish the 
nutriment required. When this plan is fol- 
lowed you can raise good flowers from them, 
but when you attempt to forcea growth of roots 
ard top at the same time, you exhaust the 
plant at an early stage of its unnatural growth, 
and as a natnral consequence you get no flow- 
ers. I. have told this to readers of this and 
other papers for which I write something less 
than a thousand.times, but I am constantly in 
receipt of letters from parties who have read 
what I have written, but have not followed the 
advice given, asking why they failed. I shall 
answer no such inquiries in future. 

If very early flowers are wanted, you can pot 
your bulbs as soon as received from the florist 
in fall. Ifa succession is desired, pot at inter- 
vals thereafter, and bring up about a month or 





growth to ordinary loam or heavy soil in 
planting this flower. It is not a bulb, butI 


six weeks before you want them to come into 
(Concluded on opposite page.) 
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(Concluded from opposite page.) 


bloom. But be sure to give them at least six 
weeks in the cellar, or wherever you put them 
after potting, to form their roots in. 

When they are brought up, be careful to not 
give too high a temperature at first. Accustom 
them to the air of the room they are to grow in 
by degrees. They will do much better in a 
room kept at 60 degrees than in one in which 
the temperature reaches 75 or 80. 

Hyacinths grown in pots often have a ten- 
dency to develop short stems. To remedy this 
defect, it is best to put a pot over the top when 
the flowerstalk appears, for a few days. The 
inverted pot keeps out most of the light, and 
the stalk grows more rapidly, and lengthens 
out sufficiently to allow the flowers that come 
later to display themselves effectively. 

I am often asked what to do with bulbs that 
have borne blossoms in the house, after bloom- 
ing. I would plant out the Tulips and Hya- 
cinths. They will often recover after a season 
or two in the open ground, and give tolerably 
good crops of flowers there. 
er use them a second time for house culture. 
Bulbs of Narcisgus and Bermuda Lily I would 
throw away. Freesia, Allium Neapolitan Tri- 
tilea can be taken from their pots after com- 
pleting their growth—this can be told by the 
dying of the leaves,—and wrapped in paper and 
kept dry through the summer, and repotted 
again in fall. But it is always safer to buy 
fresh bulbs in all cases, 


THE BERMUDA OR EASTER LILY. 


This flower is always greatly admired, and it 
is one that every one who wants something 
beautiful to brighten up the window in winter 
should procure. The impression prevails that 
it is a difficult plant to succeed with, but I 
have found it one of the most tractable of all 
bulbs for house-culture in winter. If it is given 
a chance to form roots before being brought to 
the window, and you have fresh bulbs, you 
may be reasonably sure of success with it. I 
have never failed of obtaining large, perfect 
tlowers from every plant. And generally every 
plant will have from three to half a dozen, and 
often more, flowers. One good flower of this 
Lily is worth a score of Tulips. It is of the 
purest white, with a delightful fragrance. In 
shape it resembles Liliwm longiflorum. If it is 
required for Easter, it should not be brought 
up before the middle of February. Care should 
be taken to keep the aphis from damaging it. 
This can easily be done by washing stalks and 
leaves with a decoction of Tobacco. But do 


not use this after the flowers begin to grow, for 


it will stain the petals. 

Keep in a shady place after the flowers ex- 
pand, The sunshine makes them short-lived. 
Flowers remain fresh for two weeks in a room 
that is not too warm. 

JARDINIERES. 

If you have a window-box, or a jardiniere, 
which fits the window, and prefer to have your 
bulbs in one receptacle, rather than in single 
pom. you can fill them with a collection of 

ulbs, and get a great deal of satisfaction from 
this miniature garden. Plant the Tulips in the 
back row. Then Hyacinths, and edge it with 
Crocus or Scilla. Plant Tulips about an inch 
below the surface. Hyacinths should have 
about a third of the bulb above the soil. Cro- 
cus and Scilla should be covered to the depth 
ofaninch. Such an arrangement is desirable 
where space is limited. But potting is prefer- 
able, as then you have each plant under your 
control, If small pots are used, and you wish 
to use your jardiniere for decorative purposes, 
you can fill it with your {plants in small pots, 
cover the top of them with moss, and have as 
pleasing an effect as if they were growing all 
together. Such an arrangement will enable you 
to remove all plants as soon as they pass their 
prime, and substitute others just comirg into 
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But I would nev- | 


effective such an arrangemeut can be made for 
use in the window. 
THE FREESIA. 

The Freesia is a bulb of quite recent intro- 
duction. It is one of the best of all for winter 
use. It is sosmall that half a dozen bulbs can 
be planted together in a five-inch pot. It has 


small foliage quite like that of the Gladiolus. 
It sends up a flower stalk to the height ofa 





THE FREESIA. 


foot or eighteen inches, and bears small, Lily- 
like flowers, of a pure white, sometimes 
blotched with lemon yellow on one side of the 
throat. Each stalk will beara cluster of from 
six to a dozen flowers, which last for several 
days. They are exquisitely fragrant. They are 
| fine for cut-work or small bouquets. By all 
means have four or five pots of them. Nothing 
will afford more pleasure. They are very easily 
grown. 





MISCELLANEOUS HINTS. 


For potting bulbs use a compost made up of 
loam, rich, well-rotted manure from a cow- 
yard, and a good dealofsharp sand. Water 
when you plant them, and as required there- 
after until they are brought up. Examine 
them occasionally; and if the surface of the soil 
looks dry, give more water, but only enough 
to keep the soil moist all through. 

Good results are secured, when a cellar is not 
at hand, by placing the pots on the north side 
of a building, and covering with straw. The 
light must be excluded, but plenty of air must 
be given. A warm place is not good for them. 

Tie stalks of Freesias and Bermuda Lilies to 
stakes of bamboo, or reed. Lge require some 
support. If not given them, they are easily 
broken. 

TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. J. R. Hartman asks about the culture 
required by the Amaryllis. It should be given 
lenty of water when making a growth of 
oliage. When growth ceases, and the leaves 
begin to turn yellow, withold water, and allow 
it to become quite dry. A starting leaf or per- 
haps a flower-bud, will tell you when it is ready 
to begin growing again. Give weak manure 
water only when it is growing. 

““Meel” writes that she has a Calla which 
bloomed two years ago, but since then she can- 
not get it to blossom, and it does not look thrif- 
ty. Shetips the plant over on its side in sum- 
mer, and allows it to rest. Thisis right. But 
from the fact that it does not grow thriftily after 
repotting, Ishould say that the roots were dis- 
eased. Examine them, and see if they look 
fresh and sound. If they are not, cut away all 
diseased portions, and repot in clear sand. 

E. T. C. asks if roses of different shades of 
color will blend if planted in the same bed. 
No. 

“Constant Reader’ writes:—‘“I will give the 
lady who complained of leaves turning yellow 
on Leuseptanth my way of potting all kinds of 
pate for winter, and if she will follow it 

think she will have no reason to complain 
about sickly faliage on her plants. I take 
about half a bushel of leaf-mold, or woods 
ground, two pailsfull of fine ‘manure, ‘two 
pailsful of good garden soil, and about two 
quarts of soot from a chimney where wood has 
been used in the stove with which it connects. 
Mix well, and run through a coal sieve. This 
amount will fill about forty pots. Ihave fol- 





lowed this plan about three years, and my 
plants are as green and healthy in winter as in 
The leaves never turn yellow, and 





summer. 
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JARDINIERES, 


rete and in this way your jardiniere is kept 
bright for a long time. 
he accompanying illustration shows how 


the plants bloom freely. I water m | on 
every other day, for the room in whic keep 
them is so warm that the water dries out fast.”’ 
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Mrs. J. W. Gary writes about her north win- 
dow of Fuchsias: “I put them all down cellar 
awhilie-lasi tus, wita- en~virertr tinere tif ail the 
leaves dropped off. When I ener them up 
I putthem ina north window, and they have 
done splendidly. I keep them quite wet. I 
use a good deal of manure on them, for they 
are great eaters. Some of the blossoms on 
Speciosa measure five inches in length, and 
there are too many on them to count. I keep 
my Calla, Begonias, Petunias, Heliotropes and 
Geraniums in an east window. I tried m 
Fuchsias there, but they did not do as well, 
and the red spider would attack them, and 
they would drop their leaves. I wish some one 
would tell me how to start Gloxinias from seed. 
Have tried four times this spring, and failed 
each time.” 

Gloxinia seed is so fine that it must be sifted 
over the soil. Then cover with glass to keep in 
moisture. If the seedis good, the soil very 
light, and it is kept moist, you ought to start 
it readily. 

Emma C. Hamlin, Lezingtes, Mass, writes 
—‘T have been very successful in growing the 
Calla after this plan: Iput rich mold in an 
earthern jar. I put in fiveor six inches of it, 
then putin the Calla. On top ofthis I puta layer 
of clean sand, to depth of two inches. Cover 
with pebbles. Then fill jar with water, and re- 
fill as it oun, so as to have the water al- 
ways cover the pebbles. Place in a warm and 
sunny window, and the plants will throw up 
large luxuriant leaves, to be followed by mag- 
nificent bloom. Whatis still better, the flowers 
will be produced in succession, so as to afford 
a nearly continuous series of them. I use an 
eight inch jar. I train Geraniums in this way: 
I take a cutting from an old plant. Have it as 
straight and long as possible. When the buds 
begin to start,—the leaf buds,—I rub off all but 
the top one. I let the plant grow about a foot. 
Then I allow someside branches to form at the 
top. Pinch off all blossom buds that appear, 
and shorten in the side branches after they have 
made a few inches of growth. Continue this 
for a wholeseason. Then I cut back the main 
stem to abouteighteen inches, and remove most 
ofthe side branches. New shoots will start along 
the stalk, but be sure to remove all but those at 
the top. When enough are formed there allow 
them togrow, and you will have a well-balanced 
little tree. Then allow it to bloom. Rest the 
next summer. Cut back, the latter part of the 
season. Each yeara little more of the old wood 
may be left,and in five or six years you will have 
a lent as many feet high, and it will require 
a fifteen inch pot. I have trained a Fuchsia in 
this way that was given me under the name of 
Beacon. It has’ red corrolla and lighter red 
sepals.” 

The Fuchsia is Earl of Beaconfield. 

She also adds: “Some friend has sent me the 
Lapies’ Home Journatfora year. I hope that 
friend willseethis. I thank that friend exceed- 
ingly for such a treat. Who are you?” 
=. C. Miller writes :—“Many of tne readers of 
the JournAL no doubt desire tocultivate the two 
incompatibles, flowersand poultry. Fowls do 
better to roam, so last year, instead of fencing 
them in a yard, I fenced in the flower-beds by 
making a fence eighteen inches high, of fine 
wire, stretched about twoinches apart. It was 
almost invisible, so presented no obstruction to 
the sight, and as the fowls saw nothing to 
light upon at top, not one ever attempted to 
cross it. It was, however, so frail that a dog 
could break it down. This yearI am using a 
fence two feet high of poultry netting,and think 
it will be equally effectual and much more sub- 
stantial.” 

Mrs. P. W. Cadman writes :—“I will give my 
way of treating Tuberoses. I plant them in 
any good garden soil, after giving a good dress- 
ing of manure. It is always best to prepare the 
beds in fall. Do not put out till weather be- 
comes settled, as they will not bear frost. If 
flowers are’wantedfearly, they should be started 
in the house in boxes or pots in March or April. 
If you want very large flowers water plentiful- 
ly, after planting out. Youcan hardly give to- 
much. They never blight with me except in 
very dry seasons when water is scarce. After 
the first frosts in fall take up the bulbs, shake 
off the dirt, and leave them to dry for a day or 
two, taking them in at night. Cut off the tops 
about an inch from the bulbs. Plant them the 
next year, and in the fall you will find a nice 
set of young bulbs growing aboutthem. They 
will become blooming bulbs intwo years. Keep 
in a warm dry place over winter. I kept mine 
in the dining-room where a fire is burning con- 
stantly.” 

Mrs. F. C. W. writes :—‘‘In the April number 
I saw a question about Pope's Head Cactus. I 
had one that lived to be nine years old. It 
blossomed every year but one after it was three 
years old. A “lump” grew out on it for every 
year. It bloomed at night. The flower was 
white, very beautiful, but short lived. The 
care I give mineis this: Soil, sandy loam; once 
in awhile, I water with Peruvian guano. I do 
not water often, but let it dry till it looks wrin- 
kled, then water freely till the water runs out 
at the bottom of the pot.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS AND READERS. 


It is the desire of the editor of this depart- 
ment to make it as original and useful as possi- 
ble, and he would be glad to have suggestions 
from those interested in flowers. If there is 
something you want to see in it that you have 
not seen there, write meabout it: Tell me what 
you think would improve it. 


Esen E. Rexrorp, Surocron, Wis. 
A % page pamphlet on how to become 

FR F F ] and remain beautiful. No humbug as 
#7 thousands oon testify. BY mail on re- 

ceipt ofa 2c. stamp. Miner’s Almond Meal prevents 
wrinkles and makes the skin as soft as Velvet, by mail 
0c, H. A. & F. L. MINER, Reg. Ph., Maiden, Mass, 
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Save Money. 

Do Yourself a Favor. 
Take More Comfort. 
Have the Best Style. 
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If you cannot get this make of Shoe 
from your dealer, send for directions how 
to procure them. 

GEO. A. DENHAM, 
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forladies, 
made of the 
best gold plate. 

No. 1. Given for 
only 30 trial sub- 
scribers at 10 cents 
each. 

It makes a very 
handsome prease’. 
rolled gold plate, 
Roman or Etruscan 
finish ball charm. 
Sold by all jewelers 
for $2.50. Our price 
is but $1.75. 

No. 2. Given for 
only 36 trial sub- 
scribers at 10 cents 
each. 

An felegant rope 
pattern chain, Ro- 
man or Etruscan 
gold trimmed 
charm. Sold by 
jewelers for $3.00 
Our price is but 
$2.20. 

No. 3. Given for 
only 30 trial sub- 
scribers at 10 cents 
each. 

: A cable pattern 
chain, Roman or 
Etruscan gold 
finished charm in 
the shape of a very 
unique smelling 
bottle. Regular 
price at jewelry 
stores $2.50. Our 
price is but $1.80. 
CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In connection with the eleventh gift, a piece 
of iron may be shown, which upon examina- 
tion is found to be rough, hard, dark, cold and 
heavy. When placed in water with a stick of 
the tenth gif, the iron sinks—the wood swims; 
if allowed to remain in the water, the iron 
rusts ; if put into the fire its dark color is seen 
to change diy as it passes through thestages 
of red and white heat. These and other exper- 
iments arouse the interest of the children, who 
are thus prepared to receive much valuable 
knowledge to be conveyed in short and famil- 
jar talks about iron and other metals. The 
love to hear that iron is found in almost all 
parts of the world, that it is first dug out of the 
earth, that from it is made the bright, elastic 
steel, and that on account of its great strength 
it iseven more precious than the costlier gold. 

A description of the shafts down and up 
which the miners go in their baskets, to collect 
and bring up the rough ore,—the huge fur- 
naces,—the fires,—the intense heat,—the 
roasting, melting, moulding processes necessary 
in its refinement, will cause young eyes to open 
wide with wonder and delight, and the knowl- 
edge thus gained of the changes through which 
the ore has to pass before it can be made into 
wire, and the wire into rings and _half-rings, 
will invest the gift with an added value—its 
use will evere be connected with a thought of 
miners and their hard and dangerous life, and 
the children will learn to value more highly 
common things, which so many are prone to 
undervalue, because they are common, wast- 
ing and wantonly destroying what has required 
so much time and labor and suffering to pre- 
pare for use. 


LINES. 
THE ELEVENTH GIFT. 
THE CURVE. 
RINGS AND HALF-RINGS. 


The connected and the disconnected slats 
form the transition from the surface to the line 
or edge, which they rude- 
ly represent; the sticks 
and rings follow in or- 
der, the former embody- 
ing the straight line or 
edge, and the latter, the 
curve. Thus, through 
the combined use of slats, 
sticks and rings, the chil- 
dren learn to conceive of 
Nol ; the edge as the boundary 
of the surface, just as they before conceived 
of the surface as the boundary of the solid. 
The sticks correspond to cube and square—the 
rings to sphere, and cylinder; the ring, or em- 
ed circle, representing the circumference 
,of the sphere. and the of the cylinder. 
‘Sem. sticks and rings are all used to teach the 
ents of form, preparatory to instruction 
in drawing. 
When the children have become familiar 
with the * oo of 
the eubell straight 
line or edge, the embod- 
ied curve is introduced 
by means of wire rings 
and half-rings of three 
sizes—-viz.: one, one and 
a half and two inches 
respectively in diameter, 
which come in boxes 
containing twenty-four No.2 
whole, and forty-eight half-rings of each size. 
A whole ring is first examined and found 
to be made of wire, round, smooth, bright, 
hard and cold. It has neither end, corner 
nor edge—it looks and will roll like a hoop, 
etc. It is compared with the ball and the 
penny—the ball, having neither edge nor cor- 
ner, rounds off in every direction,—the penny 
is flat, with an edge like 
a circle—while the rin 
is itself only a roun 
edge. One whole ring 
placed inside of a larger 
one, shows acircle within 
a circle, conveying at the 
same time the ideas of 
within and without, and 
of circular parallel lines. 


No.3 The half-ring has two 
ends, and two half-rings joined by ends form 
one whole ring. The opposite of the whole 


ew) is made by placing two half-rings, as the 
children say, “back to back,” or touching each 
other at the central points of their convex 
curves. Mediatory forms result when one 
end of one half-ring touches one end of anoth- 
er half-ring, the ends pointing in opposite 
directions, and both half-rings remaining 


open. ° 

The whole ring, if soldered, as it should 
be, has no beginning nor end; the half-ring 
has two ends. No space can be enclosed by 
two cubes, tablets, slatsor sticks, but one whole 
ring, or two half- 
rings (the latter 
when touching by 


ends and forming a 
whole ring) will en- 
close a space. No 
cube, tablet, slat or 
stick can contain 
within it another 
cube, tablet, slat or 
stick, but a whole 
(Nod 


ring can contain 
another whole ring. 
The tenth and 
eleventh gifts contrast strongly in material— 
the wooden sticks being light and fragile, 
the iron rings heavy and strong. Another 
contrast is shown in the curve as opposed to 
the straight line. The sticks are best adapted 
to forms of Life and Knowledge—the rings to 
forms of Beauty. The quantity of material is 
ually increased as the children gain a 
owledge of the different positions the rin 
and half-rings may be made to take in relation 


to each other, and exercises are given in the 
laying of forms by direction, and in transpos- 
ing and reversing these. 

e child chosen to distribute the rings and 
half-rings is careful to placethe allotted num- 
ber in order on the tables opposite each one of 
his companions, whole rings and half-rings in 
separate piles, and each on the exact spot des- 
ignated,—the ends of the half-rings pointing 
according to the direction given. A prelim- 

ina exer- 
cise is to hold 
the half-ring 
so that its 
ends shall 
point in all 
directions, 
front, back, 
right, left, 
etc. The 
laying of one 
of the simple 
figures made 
with eight 
‘ Bens-# ng 
may i- 
NoS rected thus. 
“ Place one half-ring on the table in front of 
you, with its ends pointing front, or toward 
ou.” When it is seen that all have done this, 
it is said, “ Put your finger on the line that is 
five squares away from the front edge of the 
table, and move the half-ring till its ends touch 
that line.” “Place another half-ring two 
squares in front of the first one, with ends 
pointing back or toward it.” ‘Another at the 
right, with 
ends pointin 
tothe left, an 
touching the 
ends of the 
half-rings al- 


ready a. 
“Another at 
the left, with 
ends pointing 
to the right, 
and touchin 
the ends o 
the other half- 
-. : The 
irections 
should be No 
given in the most exact terms, using the fewest 
words possible to convey the meaning. If the 
child hears and understands the directions, he 
knows exactly what he is going to do before he 
does it. Letan adult try to follow, for the first 
time, the above simple directions, ge quick- 
ly, and he will be made unmistakably aware of 
a@ very active mental process going on. So the 
directions are to be given slowly, and a pause 
made after each one, to see that all have fol- 
lowed it correctly. The four half-rings placed, 
a the symmetrical form as seen within 
ig. 1. In the pause this is examined, ad- 
mired and compared with all imaginable ob- 
jects. If children are easily fati , they are 
also easily rested, so after a little breathing 
a the directions are continued. ‘Look at 
the ‘upper right’ of your figure Where the ends 
of the twohalf-rings meet—do you see that lit- 
tlecorner?” “Oh, yes!” “Put a half-ring out- 
side of that little corner. letting it touch the fig- 
ure by ends.” “Another at the ‘lower left,’ 
touching in the same way.” “One at the ‘low- 
er right’ and one at the ‘upper left.’”” The fig- 
ure being completed, again comes the pause for 
rest, the admiration, the talk, the joy and 
laughter. When the relaxation is complete, 
the question is asked, “Should you like to 
change this figure to another without breaking 


itup?”’ “Oh, yes!” “How many half-rings 
have you used altogether?” “Eight.” “How 
many are inside?" “Four.’’ “How many are 
outside?” “Four.” “The fourthat are inside 
are to be left 
where they 


now are— 
the four that 
are outside 


you may take 
away.” “Touch 
the ones at 
‘upper right’ 
and ‘lower 
left.’” “Take 
them away 
from the fig- 
ure.” “Touch 





ee the ones at 

s ‘lower right’ 
No] and ‘upper 
left.’” “Take them away.” ‘The four half- 
rings that you have taken away, you may 
place again outside of the other four—wherever 
you choose, so that you make all the sides of 
the figure look alike.’ Should a child place the 
first half-ring at the right, he is taught to place 
the second at the left. He makes no mistake 
in placing the third at front or back, as in 
either case, he follows thelaw. Figs. 2,3 and 4 
show transformations of Fig. 1, resulting from 
change of position of the outside half-rings. 
Sometimes the figures thus made are duplicates, 
but oftener show great eye By the in- 
creased number of rings and half-rings used in 
— figures, these changes can be multiplied 
indefinitely, andit is not unusual to see the 
original figure transformed into as many new 
ones as there are children. For these little tots, 
as well as grown people, like to be original, 
and delight in making as many new figures as 
possible. One who looks for the first time on 
a directed exercise in ring-laying, on hearing 
the direction given to take away a designated 
number of rings and half-rings, and make new 
figures, is surprised to see a different re 
suddenly appear before each child, as if by 
magic, the magic consisting in nothing, how- 
ever, but in following the simple rule, “Keep 
oy opposites alike.” For instance, let Fig. 5 

laid by direction, with liberty given to take 
away and change the position of all the 
pieces except the four whole rings in the 
center, and Figs. 6, 7, 8, 9 and numberless 
others would result—(four additional half- 
rings being used in Fig. 9.) Often, when the 
directions haye las long enough, and the 
time has come to invent, the children say, 





88 | ‘Mayn’t we go on changing this 


ve, instead 


of making what we please? ’—and of course are 


allowed to do so, sublimely unconscious, unless 
reminded of it, that they are doing exact! 
“what they please!’’ If they p method- 
ically in their inventions, and with an evident 
pu , they are furnished with more material 
with which to work out their ideas. 

In these exercises eye and hand are trained 
to accuracy, and a taste is fermed for symmet- 
ry. Owingto the curve, the combinations of 
whole and half-rings give a sense of satisfac- 


tion and pleasure not afforded by the use of 
revious gifts. The curve is the “line of 
auty,”—it is found everywhere in nature, 


and gives in a higher degree than the straight 
line, ideas of the beautiful. 

“There is nothing absolutely perfect in na- 
ture. Take the circle, a figure having every 
point of the circumference equi-distant from 
the center, but ifany point of this circumfer- 
ence lies farther than another from the center 
only by an infinitesimal distance, it ceases to 
be a circle. There is not a perfect line, trian- 
gle, square, circle, cone, cube or sphere in the 
universe. That is, the true idea of each is not 
realized. Weonly get glimpses of it through 
their material embodiment. The re circle 
exists only in the world of ideas.” . F. Evans. 

The figures made by the whole and half rings 
are of course simple, but in this very simplicity 
lies the foundation of all beauty. In a “Plea 
for ‘Kindergarten,” 1869, Miss Peabody says, 
“Intellect is developed by the appreciation of 
individual forms and those relations to each 
other which are agreeable to the eye. There 
are forms that never tire. In the work of 
Hay,” (on Symmetrical Beauty) “to which al- 
lusion has been made, it is shown that every 
ancient vase is a complex of curves that belong 
to one form or to three forms or to five forms; 
but all vases whose curves belong to one form 
are the most beautiful. These ground forms 
are of petals of flowers; and the mathematical 
appreciation of them is very interesting, show- 
ing that the 
forces of na- 
ture act to 
produce a 
certain sym- 
metry, as has 
lately been 
demonstrated 
in snow- 
flakes and 
crystals, that 
have been re- 
spectively 
oe 1] on = 
ilies of the 
sky’ and ‘the No8 
lilies of the rocks,’ (for the lily is the most 
symmetrical of flowers.)” 

Every impression made upon the outer or 
physical 
eyeand 
ear, is 
made also 
upon the 
inner eye 
and ear— 
that is— 
upon the 
real being. 
The enno- 
bling and 
refining ef- 
fects upon 
young and 
old of beau- 
tiful sights 
and sounds 
is unques- 

No.9 tioned. 





The younger children are, the more strongly 








are they influenced—very young children 
being perfectly passive and receptive to all in- 
fluences, and evil, because, as the Baron- 
ess Bulow has so beautifully expressed in 
the book on “The Child,” “ have no power 
of resistance, no judgment; they must appropri- 
ate external things to their growth, and the ez- 
ternal is yet mightier than themselves.” Is it 
then of no importance, that their surroundings 
shall be such as to elevate rather than degrade? 
Should not every means be employed to give a 
right direction to their tastes, to cultivate an 
early developme:it of the sense of beauty, and 
an inclination toward “the Ideal, which IS the 


KINDERGARTEN SONG. 
SONG OF THE BEE.* 


“Buzz! This is the song of the bee; 
His legs are of yellow, 
A jolly good fellow, 
And yet a great worker is he! 
In days that are sunny, 
He’s getting his honey, 
In days that are cloudy 
He’s making his wax; 
On pinks and on lilies, 
And gay daffodilies, 
And columbine blossoms, 
He levies a tax. 
Buzz! This is the song of the bee, etc. 


“The sweet smelling clover 
He, humming, hangs over, 
The scent of the roses 
Makes fragrant his wings; 
He never gets lazy ; 

From thistle and daisy 
And weeds of the meadow 
Some treasure he brings. 


“From morning’s first gray light, 
Till fading of daylight, 
He’s singing and toiling, 
The summer day through ; 
Oh, we may get weary, 
And think work is dreary; 
’Tis harder by far 
To have nothing to do.” 


*Author of “Song of the Bee” unknown. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Mrs. D.,” Elyria, Ohio, “F. H. B.,’’ Mil- 
waukee, and “S, M. 8.,” St. Louis, your letters 
have been answered by mail] 

“Mrs. M.M. J.,”’ Battle Creek, Mich. :—Your 
first letter answered by mail. The tuition for 
the course of Kindergarten training in Phila- 
delphia is $100. Boarding may be had from 
$5.00 a week upward. The minimum salary 

id to teachers in public kindergartens 1s 

—maximum, $375. In Boston . Write 
directly to Chicago, in regard to course of train- 
ing. To the remaining questions in your sec- 
ond letter no other answers are possible than 
the ones we | given. 

“Mrs. J. A. E.,”” Newport, R. I.:—In the gen- 
uine kindergarten children are never required, 
nor even encouraged to commit verses _to 
memory. By listening to and singing with 
the kindergartner many songs are learned by 
them quickly and correctly. Whatever they 
enjoy they are sure toremember. They love 
the songs and learn them without effort and 
with delight. That which is often made @ tor- 
ture to the memory, i. e., committing a certain 
number of lines, at stated periods, and within 
certain limits of time, cannot fail to be harmful 
toso young children. It would be doing you 
and F son no kindness to recommend for that 
purpose, verses, which however good in them- 
selves, might yet prove injurious if used in this 
way with children of the kindergarten age. 
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much better results, Beware of 


the ordinary means. 





Hotter 


*e Weather 


Bigger the Proof. 


As the weather grows warm, the sale of James 
Pyle’s Pearline Washing Compound rapidly in- 
creases. This proves that many women recognize 
the fact that PEARLINE makes washing and 
cleaning very much easier than when done with 
Proves also that summer 
clothing, being of delicate texture and color, will 
not stand the rough usage necessary when washed 
with soap, and establishes the fact that PEAR- 
LINE, in doing away with the rubbing, lessens 
the wear and tear and fills a very important place. 
Delightful for bathing in fresh or salt water. Its 
render it harmless to the most deli- 
cate skin. Especially during the hot weather it is 
to your advantage to use PEARLINE, and only humane to supply 
your servants with it, and thus lighten their labors; besides you insure 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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OUR SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFER. 


We will give 10 skeins embroidery 
silk(assorted colors)with our 28 page 
monthly, 6 months, tt lessons 
in music, painting, fa’ work (iilus- 
trated) for fifteencents. E one 
hundredth subscriber received we 
will give a solid gold ring like cut. 


Home Helps & Hints, Charlestown, Mass, 
s Pease send for descriptive argues 
ie 6. w. PUAVELL. & BRO. 

248 N. Sth St., Phila., Pa. 


A WATURAL STONE FILTER 


h es every impurity from water, easily clean- 
pag ta pee | chose. Send r descriptive circulars & 
price list. GATE CITY STONE FILTER 00., 46 Murray St., N. Y. 























ENTS Wanted for my fast-selling articles. 
as ae sree C. H. Marshall, Lockport. N. ¥. 


LADIES’ Send and get prices and samples of beauth 
ful yarns for Rugs Free. We keep patterns 
and eat i OT Address 

AUTOMATIC RUG MACHINE CO., Morenci, Mich. 


A PERFECT, SOAP 


’ 

ost valuable toilet luxury 
ever produced. Exceedingly 
beneficial in its effects upon 

















OLD COINS prise, ianiety Santis 





and prices paid. J, Shayer, 73 E. Brookline St., Boston, Mass. 


DRESSMAKING! Cris. buess corrine srersm 


—the simplest ever made, 4. M. KUHN, 
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[For THe Lapiges’ Home Journat.] 
SOME ADDITIONAL “ HINTS.” 





BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 





Although the Hints on Money Making were 
supposed to be ended, the petition of a sub- 
scriber, who possibly thought that, like the 
brook, they were to go on forever, invokes a 
few more last words on the subject. 

“Poultry-raising for a woman” is the first 
item offered for consideration :—‘*How to be- 
gin and the best breeds for laying eggs.” “I 
should like,” adds the writer, “to start a hen- 
eam Lyne too large, but as many as would 
make it pay, and enlarge, if a success. Would 
like tofbegin such a business in spring, in some 
small place. near large city.” hese ideas are 
very good so far as they go; and far from being 
a strange thing for a woman to undertake, 
poultry-raising as a regular business, the won- 
der is that so few are engaged init. Many 
women with inordinately small incomes are so 
situated that all necessary appliances for such 
an occupation, except the poultry, are just at 
hand: abundant space, timber for building 
suitable houses,and even men to put them up,— 
while very often, the run ofan orchard, that 
valuable adjunct in poultry-keeping is not 
wanting. But facilities do not necessarily de- 
velop enterprise; and the woman most likely 
to yearn after the possession of a feathered 
flock is one without any of these belongings. 

In raising poultry, as in many other callings 
it is one thing to begin in one’s lawful home, 
so to speak, with everything at hand but the 
fowls and their food—and even alarge portion 
of that will not be lacking—and quite another 
thing to set up a home for the purpose of poul- 
ore. With a small capital, which it 
would be more than inconvenient to lose, the 
latter step should not be taken without careful 
investigation of the encouragements and dis- 
cou ments, and a full knowledge of the 
risks implied. Also of the particular branch 
of the business—for there are several branches— 
that seems tc offer most inducements. 

As “8. W.” desires to be informed of “the 
best breed for laying eggs,’’ she has apparentl 
designated her own selection —but the knowl 
edge of which she is in quest is sought for far 
and near, and much conflicting testimony has 
been proffered in regard toit. The champion 
layer is discovered over again every little while: 
some declaring that large eggs of even size pay 
best, even if the supply is somewhat scant,— 
while others assert just as strongly that great 
numbers of eggs of only medium size are more 
profitable. any favorite breeds have their 
praises heralded far and near; but where the 
object is an unlimited supply of eggs, concur- 
rent testimony seems to be in favor of the com- 
mon barnyard fowl, or no breed in particular. 

When it is considered that “the chickens’ — 
of all ages—on ordinary farms—have always 
been treated as the very offscourings and out- 
casts of the animal kingdom and left almost 
entirely to scratch for a living as best they 
could, it shows rr of no ordinary nature 
that they should, in spite of these unfavorable 
circumstances, be able to furnish quite a re- 


‘spectable sum toward theclothing of the ‘“wo- 


men-folks,’’ from the eggs found wherever it 
was convenient todeposit them. Such perse- 
vering fowls, when properly cared fer, will 
yield large returns; and there could not be 
much risk in building a hennery that would 
accommodate fifty as a first experiment. 

This hennery, however, cannot be built in 
any spot that happens to be handy, as anything 
that affects the health and general well-being of 
fowls affects the production of eggs. The situ- 
ation selected must be dry, as dampness is fatal 
to fowls,—and it must have a southern expos- 
ure, which is quite as necessary to the consti- 
tution of hens as to that of plants, Although 
these feathered charges are not much given to 
looking out of the window ‘‘to see the pass,”’ as 
the country lady put it, they thrive all the bet- 
ter for as a of glass in their residence 
as can be turned toward the south,—thus let- 
ting in floods of sunshine. Plenty of windows, 
too, make ventilation easy, and this is as nec- 
essary for fowls as for human beings. The best 
arrangement is to have these windows slide 
down from the top, whenever the weather will 
permit it. 

An old shed can sometimes be fashioned into 
a poultry-house, for a moderate number of 
fowls; and second-hand sashes will answer for 
the needed windows, thus making the expense 
quite moderate. Two feet of roosting space is 
required for each fowl; and another great 
point to bear in mind is that fowls do not like 
to step down into a house before they fly up to 
their perches. The floor of the house should be 
somewhat above, and not lower than the 
ground outside. Just outside the fowl-house, 
there should be either pitching or gravel,— 
otherwise, the birds soon tread holes and cause 
puddles that would convey filth into the in- 
terior. 

The best food for chickens is another point 
of dispute, but variety is very generally recom- 
mended: corn, buckwheat, 1nd barley, with 
“scrap-cake’’ from the butcher, andan occasion- 
al sprinkling of cayenne pepper. A lady in 
Minnesota, who obtained a large daily supply 
of eggs in the coldest weather, was very partic- 
ular to have her fowls’ meals served to them 
warm,—even heating the water to sucha degree 
that it would not freeze in the cold for two or 
three hours. Care, cleanliness, plenty of food 
and water, and comfortable shelter are the sum 
total of all recorded experiences in successful 
poultry-raising. 

Raising chickens for the early spring market 
is a very profitable branch of the business; and 
the use of an incubator which is heated by an 
ordinary bracket-lamp is said to be a great sav- 
ing of time and money. “Five minutes each 
day is ample time to give the eggs all the atten- 
tion required. The machine will consume 
from two to three gallons of kerosene to a 
hatching, which is a trifling expense. An in- 
cubato1 capable of holding 300 eggs, including 
an egg tester, safety chimneys, and all necessa- 

paraphernalia, costs only $25.” There is 
also a brooder, to take care of the chicks after- 
ward, at an additional cost of $6,—and with an 
incubator, a few sheds, and an acre of ground 
poperiy enclosed, a profitable poultry-farm is 
fairly under way. 





The market has never yet been overstocked 
with spring chickens; and the vicinity of a 
large. hotel will afford a sure market for all that 
can be raised. Light Brahmas are considered 
the best breed for producing good chickens, as 
broilers of this species are ready for use ata 
very tender age; and the flesh, like that of the 
full-grown fowl, is firm and tender, with a lib- 
eral allowance of breast. 

Geese are more desirable on a poultry-farm 
than is generally supposed ; their feathers alone 
bringing a regularincome, while as table fowls 
they are very popular in certain quarters. 
They do not require such sumptuous lodgings 
as the hen family, consume less grain, and are 
not so much around “under foot.’’ It ,is said 
that, once started, a gosling is the easiest of all 
young birds to raise and is never unhealthy. 
It is not particular about having a mother, and 
Toulouse goslings, at four weeks old, may be 
turned into a field without further housing or 
shelter. 

A Fancy Store—“keeping materials for fancy 
work and worsteds”—is not the natural con- 
gener of a poultry-farm; yet the same individ- 
ual might conduct both under certain circum- 
stances, or a choice could be made between the 
two pursuits, in selecting a residence. “S. W.” 
desires to know whether “it pays,” and where 
the necessary stock can be pought at whole- 
sale. The only reply that can be made to the 
first question is that sometimes it pays and 
sometimes it does not. It is like any other 
business in depending largely upon those who 
conduct it. 

Such an emporium, however, is capable of 
being made a very attractive place; as ina 
suitable situation it might combine two or 
three distinct callings under the general name 
of Fancy store, Nearly every village that has 
arrived at the dignity of 1500 inhabitants is 
supplied with a so-called “Fancy store,’”’ where 
the stock of working materials is somewhat 
venerable, and the patterns are not of the hew- 
est. In larger places, two or three of these 
feeble stores usually flourish,—or rather, drag 
out a miserable existence; while the idea of 
gathering these scattered attempts into a 
stronger and more satisfactory whole does not 
a oy to have suggested itself. 

he poultry-farm, if moderately successful, 
will not, on a moderate scale, yield a very mu- 
nificent income,—two dollars’ and a half per 
head being considered ahandsome yearly profit 
on each fowl; and if so situated that the two 
callings could be pursued together, ‘‘S. W.” 
would find her receipts far more satisfactory. 
With a poultry stock of one hundred, a Fanc 
store in the right place, and properly maneael, 
might safely be counted on for as much more 
as the former would yield. It might even 
prove more remunerative than this,—possibly, 
this moderate profit could be quadrupled; but 
such a measure of success would require exce 
tionally favorable circumstances and very effi- 
cient management. 

With regard to purchasing stock at whole- 
sale prices, this can be done at any wholesale 
establishment on representing that the articles 
are to be sold again; and a letter of introduc- 
tion from some person of influence will often 
secure very favorable terms. This is the least 
difficult part of the business. 

Supposing “‘S. W.” to have established her- 
selfin a cozy little home on the outskirts of a 
village, or small town,—where on the acre, or 
half-acre, beyond the home garden, her feath- 
ered dependents are enjoying themselves after 
the fashion of their kind, and dutifully con- 
tributing their share to the general \income,— 
and to have found in a suitable situation a store 
adapted to her purpose, a wise step would be to 
make this store as attractive as possible and as 
unique in character as circumstances will allow. 
Common-place things will take on a look of 
being something quite out of thecommon way 
when effectively arranged. Materials for fancy 
work are very pretty things; and if displayed 
in a window by one who has an eye for color, 
they will attract customers who otherwise 
would not have thought of purchasing. 

A Fancy-store, however, has properly a wide 
range; and varions profitable adjuncts can be 
introduced in the same connection, which, 
while perfectly legitimate, are not often com- 
bined with it. Thus the proprietor of ‘our 
model establishment can examine the stock of 
her brother and sister shopkeepers in every 
branch, and note what is lacking in each. By 
supplying that lack as speedily as possible, she 
will prevent purchasers from going or sending 
to the nearest city, and turn quite a large chan- 
nel of trade into her own establishment. In- 
stead of calling herself a fancy store, she might 
assume the title of the ‘“‘Longtown”’ or “‘Short- 
field” “Bazaar,” according to the name of the 
place’; or she could call herself a“ Ladies’ Em- 
porium.”’ Both of these names would cover a 
wide space, and. enable her to carry on various 
occupations under the same title. 

This Bazaar, or Emporium, might be con- 
ducted in such a manner that success would be 
assured from the outset ; and yet no speculative 
outlay should be indulged in at first. Ivies and 
other flourishing vines and plants,—avoid 
spindling geraninms, as they are always a flag 
of distress—and some inexpensive draperies 
will go far toward making ihe room attractive ; 
while immaculate cleanliness and perfect order 
will go still farther. Let the bright-colored and 
decorative articles be arranged in the window— 
assuming that there is but one—yet pom 
should be constantly changed to prevent fad- 
ing, and carefully dusted once or twice a day 
to preserve their freshness. 

he best and newest patterns,—an assort- 
ment of nice but not expensive stationery, in- 
cluding the newest “fads” in sealing wax and 
marking—an agency for the best periodicals, 
and acareful selection of books, cards, favors, 
etc.—a small specimen case of the very best im- 
itation jewelry in rolled gold, Parisian dia- 
monds, etc., with nickel watches and prett 
little clocks of the same—the choicest materials 
for paper flowers and industries of alike na- 
ture—the latest devices in silk quilts, with bits 
of silk put up in parcels for making jthem—an 
assortment of the best gloves, the daintiest co- 
logne and some trustworthy cosmetics—these, 
and almost fifty other things, would suggest 
themselves to a mind capable of carrying on 
the right kind of fancy store for such a place. 

A constant advertisement in the local paper, 


and the announcement that anything not in 
stock would be promptly procured from the best 
sources, would have an advantageous effect ; 
and speedy communication should be at once 
established with such city firms as were likely 
to be called upon in emergencies. A fancy 
store of this character would be intensely inter- 
esting as well as profitable; and in the right 
hands it could not fail to receive the apprecia- 
tion it would justly deserve. 

cnaaieiipeeediis 


Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke says American wo- 
men don’t know how to live. If they want 
health, she writes, let them learn to An in 
fresh air—open their windows, wear flannel 
nightgowns and take a jug of hot water to bed 
if they are cold, but never sleep with closed 
windows, and air all their clothes and their 
room daily ; eat simple, wholesome food, wear 
boneless waists and button their skirts on 
them, and take the heels off their boots. Then, 
she argues, they will be rosy, happy, healthy, 
and a comfort to everybody as well as them- 
selves. 


Webster’s 
Practical 











Dictionary. wit 


Given for only 12 trial subscribers. at 10 
cents each. 
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Webster’s Practical is an entirely new work by the 
editors and publishers of Webster’s Unabridged and 
contains more than twice the amount of matter and 
illustrations ever before offered for the price. 


600,000 Words and nearly |,500 First- 
Class Illustrations in Webster’s 
Practical. 


It embodies several new features which, for or. 
dinary use, render it pre-eminent among dictionaries 
—not excepting even the Unabridged. 


An Invaluable Book.—The importance of sup- 
plying every child with Webster's Practical for his 
very own, is not generally appreciated. Asan edu- 
cator it is worth a hundred times its price, and a little 
self-denial to provide one or more copies in every 
family will prove a better economy than an endow: 
ment of hoarded bank-stocks later on in life. 

It is handsomely bound in cloth with ornamental 
coyers. The paper is of the best quality and the type 
is‘clear. The regular price is $1.0. OUR PRICE 
is but 75 cents postpaid to any address, 


CURTIS PUB. CO., Phila., Pa. 


| The Best, Strongest, and Most 
Beautiful Hammock in 
the World. 


Given for only 20 trial subscribers at 10 cents each. 








The BODY Is WOVEN, not knit asin the ordinary 
hammocks, and DOES NOT PULL BUTTONS from 
the CLOTHING. It conforms itself to every motion 
of the body, has the ELASTICITY of the best spring 
bed, and is made STRONG and BEAUTIFUL. Whey 
are addmitted by all to be the sTRONGEST and 
MOST DURABLE HAMMOCK in the world. 

We will send a No. 4 HAMMOCK, the size usually 
desired, for $1.20 BY MAIL POSTPAID, or by EX- 
PRESS at expense of receiver or at our office for 
$1. The No. 4is11 Feet in LENGTH and 3 FEET 
pine. and will easily sustain a weight of 300 to 

8. 





A Nice Present for 
the Girls! 


Given for only 4 trial subscribers 
at 10 cents each. 


Golden Floral Autograph Album. 


= 





This Album is finely covered with 
leatherette, embossed and colored flow- 
ers and gilt trimmings. It contains 110 
pages of assorted colored leaves, and six 
beatiful chromo pages. The corners 
are rounded. ‘The cut gives a fair idea 
of the Album, but of course cannot show 
the beautiful colors of red, gold, blue, 
yellow, green, etc. Given for 4 trial 
subscribers. We sell it for $1.00, in- 
cluding one year’s subscription. Postage 
and packing 10 cents, when sent asa 
premium or purchased. 

We have a variety of the latest styles 


and will send the latest style out, at the 
time order is received. 











MAGIC LANTERNS. 


Given for a club of only 20 trial subscribers at 10 cents each. 





es WARS 


Magic Lantern with fine len coal oil 
12 ne Colored Slides p—~~-F 40 Views: 
Screen, Posters, Programmes and Tickets, 


Home Eptertainments. 


The lesge icture suggests the plersant aven- 
ings whic heer be in store for the boys and airls 
wh obtain this intrument. With this 

tern very fine en emts can be given to 
friends and neighbors. 


A DELIGHTFUL AND PROFITABLE PASTIME FOR 
YOUNG AND OLD. 


Ww da M Lantern compiate. for 
only. @ new subscribers; oon aclub can besecured 


in half an hour by any boy. tae lenses ore fine 


and the same as used P lan e 
send views, show-bills, tickets, and full instructions, 
enabling any person who gets @ lantern to give de- 
lightful evening entertainments in churches, sch 
rooms, and their own chereins an admission o 
10 cents or more, and upwards, on each 
exhibition, 


How to Earn Money With It. 


Become familiar with the lantern and views, select a 
convenient evening to give your exhibition then an- 
nounce it and sell the tickets to your n and 
friends, orgive an exhibition forthe benefit of some 
church, 8unday-school, or charitable object, and thus 
enlist many others to sell tickets. 








THE POLYOPTICON-- 


A WONDER CAMERA. 


No.3 vou Soy = oubeer ines ont 30 eons houtes Ser postage. No. 2—largest size—given for 120 
subscribers. Sent by mail for 60 cents extra, to any ress. 
This is a wonderful invention wey wae from newspapers, magazines and book illustra- 


tions, portraits, comic cuts, photographs, c 
thrownon ascreen in the P 
ed with it, and must have it 


mo cards, IN ALL THEIR COLORS, flowers, etc., can be 
arlor, enlarged about400 times. Our little onesare wonderfully delight- 
in use every evening. 


POLYOPTICON PARTIES. 


are all the 
reports 
guest will bring with him a 


in social circles from New York to San Francisco. The San Francisco Morning Call 
“Several puyeptene rties have been arranged for the coming winter, when each 
ew of the ordinary picture advertising cards and their photographs, or 


natural flowers, whereby an entire change of views can be seen every evening, which is impossible 
+o do with the magic-lantern without a great expense in purchasing new slides for each evening.” 


OVER 200 FREE PICTURES, 
Worth $20 if on glass, for use with a magic lantern, are given with each Polyopticon, thus af 
immediate uding: 


‘ording a lot ready for 


Around the World in 
Modern Statues, Portrai 


use, incl 
80 Si 
ts of Prominent 





pri ES:—No. 1, Lamp Shade Polyopticon 
nt by mail or express, pre 
tre for postage on No. 


ts; Bible Pictares—Old snd New T 
ersons, Illustrations = 
justrations of a Temperance lesson: Over 100 Comic German Figures in 
Silhouettes. 


ent, Agcien 


and Pictures, $2-5u. No. 2, Complete, $5.00. 


, on receipt of price. If sent as premium for clubs, sead & cte, 
1, or @ cents extra for postage on No. % 
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A PRINTING OFFICE | JUST AS GOOD AS GOLD! 


Free This Month | No high-priced watch can keep any better time than a Waterbury. 


To any boy sending us 30 Trial Subscribers at 10 cents each.! "J™his; watch given free to any boy 


Splendid Premium for Boys! A Com- Who will send us only 50 Trial Subscribers at 10 cents each, THIS MONTH. 


. . Any bright boy can find 50 women in an hours time, among his neighbors and mother’s friends 
ee lete Printin Office who will cheerfully pay him 10 cents for a four months trial subscription. Send for sample copies 
al Veiga -— p £ |}and distribute them al! over the neighborhood, and you will find no trouble in getting a ten-cent 

: | subscription from every woman you call upon, They all wanta good domestic journal, and ten 
given free of charge to any boy who | cts. is so small asum of money that even the poorest can afford it, and all will be glad of the chance 
will send us 30 trial subscribers at 10 | © get it four whole months for so little money. Why, boys! you can pick up a hundred just as 
each easy as fifty, and earn quite a number of premiums. 


The Daisy Printing Press, Type and Com- 
plete Outfitis the newest and only really OO a C OT e 
preston’ printers’ equipment for beginners. : - 


taffords pleasure and remunerative employ- | 
ment to boys Or girls, who can print with this A GOOD, RELIABLE 'TIME-KEEPER WARRANTED BY Us THOROUGHLY 
press, Visiting and Business Cards as perfect FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
as can be done on presses costing many times : : i * j 

the extremely low price of This watch given as a free present to any boy sending us 50 ten-cent trial subscribers. 

the Daisy. he very first 

order you get for printing 
may amount totwoor three 
times the cost of this valu- 
able outfit, so that in reality 
you willonly have executed 


: ie \ hy f ry fay i —_ 
y oN E a little pleasant labor and | 
} ) BO ‘ PRY pS i t bave the source of consid- 
) MH WN Mert Ny A |! | erable profit in the end. 
RESS a 
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This outfit is provided with | 
_ Ink Table, rew. Chase, 
= Adjustable Metal Card 

. Guage, and Patent Compos- 
= ing Pallet, with Screw At- 
7 * tachment, by the aid of 
——= which ingenious little de- 
——? . — vice the amatuer quickly 
learns to “set up” and “distribute” type, besides being a wonderful improvement over any other 
method for adjusting the form for Visiting Cards. It also includes the Composition Ink Roller, 
Can of the best Card Ink, and a full, rerular font of Fancy Card Type, with Spaces and Quads. The 
whole put up in « neat sliding-cover wooden box, with full directions to amateurs, How to Print, 
How to set Type. ° 

This Printing Press, 1 Composition Ink Roller, 1 Can best Card Ink, 1 Composing Pallet, ana a 
full, reguiar font of Fancy Card Type, including Quads and Spaces, 

The whole put up in a neat wooden box, with full directions to amateurs—How to Print, How 
to Set Type, etc. 

Furthermore we will give free a Package of Cards to begin with. 

Must be sent by express, the receiver to pay charges which will be light as it weighs but a trifle 
over 4 pounds—just too mucb to send by mail. 

The regular price of this outfit is $2.50. We have always sold it for that amount until now. 
Now we reduce the price to $1.8. 


IT IS THE BEST PRESENT YOU CAN GIVE A BOY, 


Child's Decorated China Tea Set al 








[ELEGANT NEW BACK.] 

, ; ; a tWATERBU ‘H is a stem-winder, and will run? . The ease i rel- Sile 

Given for only 20 trial subscribers at 10 cents each; or, for only 10 trial subscriptions and THE WATERBURY WATCH is astem-winder, and willrun hours. The ease is Nickel- Silver, 
50 cents extra in cash. 





| and will always remain as bright as a new silver dollar. The watch has a heavy beveled edge, and 
| crystalface. The works of the Watch are made with the finest automatic machinery. Every Watch 

is Tested in varying positions and is perfect before leaving the factory. Each watcb is put up ina 
| handsome new improved Satin-lined case, for safe transportation through the mails. 

So well-known have these watches become, thousands are buying them in preference to higher- 
| perens watches. The Company are now making 1,000 watches each day, an average of 1% watches 
| per minute, 

This watch is thoroughly reliable, and will keep just as good time as any watch costing $40 or $50. 
If parents could only understand how this watch is made, and that itis really just as good a time- 
keeper as any costly watch, the company would not be able to supply the demand. Boys, you will 
find this a valuable premium, well worth working for. 

Any bright boy can secure 50 subscribers in aday. Just show the LAp1igEs’ HOME JOURNAL to 
the ladies, and no one will refuse you 10 cents to try it 4 months, 

Begin at once; use this paper for a sample copy, and send us a postal card for as many more as 


~ FREE TO ANY BOY ~~ 


Who will find 20 women to subscribe for the JOURNAL, 4 months on trial for 10 cents. 





‘ Boys can easily find 20 of their mother’s friends or neighbors to pay 10 cents for a4 months trial 
. . eg . ‘ of the JOURNAL. Not one of them would refuse so small a sum to join your club; and they will 
The handsomest toy set we have ever given, consists of 23 pieces handsomely 


thank you for bringing the JOURNAL to their notice 
decorated in gold, Tca Pot, Sugar Bowl, Cream Pitcher, 6 Plates and 


A REAL STEAMBOAT 
and Saucers. Plates are 23{ inches in diameter, other. pieces in - 
. ri . % keg 2% ” - ee ee sel aianen = A SPLENDID PREMIUM FOR THE BOYS. 
portion. Size of set can be judged accordingly. The shape is new and unique, = : ; 


= 











made in Germany for us and imported expressly for the Lapies’ Home JourNAL| C—O 


little ones. By having them made in large quantities we can afford to sell them | . 








at a low price, only $1.00, carefully packed in a strong wooden box and can be 
sent toany address with safety, Ee 


Should be sent by express, which will be but a trifle to any point east of} © 


Rocky Mountains, can be sent by mail to distant points for 50 cents extra. 
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THE IMPROVED Given for only 4 trial subscribers This is a real steamboat, 11 inches long, having a brass boiler, and steam engine to work the 
° t h screw. Steam is made by placing a small lamp under the boiler, and filling the boiler with water. 
Ideal Hair Curler. at 10 cents each. Will run half an hour without refilling. Perfectly safe; willnot explode. Directions accompany 


. ‘ each boat. The hull is of metal, handsomely painted. Has a nice cloth awning, and gaily painted 
Given for only 6 trial subscribers at 10 cents each. How to Talk Well flag floating at the stern. A fine model, sharp bows, a fast sailer. Great fun in playing ocean, 


steamer. It will sail across the pond without any string to keep it from goingastray. Your friend 
on the other side will turn it back again. You can call it a ‘mail’ steamer by writing notes back 
and forth and sending them by the steamer rv! tucked oway in the hold. Will take light freight 
such as a pen-knife, or marble. We will sell this boat for $1.50, and send it postpaid to any address. 


And Im»rove Your Grammar 


Was your early education neglect- A SILK PLUSH ALBUM ! : 


ed? Every woman having a spark 
of desire for self-improvemedt, 
should secure a copy of 










Given for only 50 trial subscribers at 
10 cents each. 

An elegant silk plush Photograph 
Album holding 28 cabinet, 2 panel, and 
24 card portraits. Soft padded sides 
with round corners, openings for portraits 
beveled; fine nickel extension clasps. 
The word ‘*Album”’ in fine nickle 
letters. The finest quality of silk plush 
is used, guaranteed to contain no cotton. 
Extra size, 9x11. Thoroughly well 
made in every way, and will wear for 
years. 

The regular manufacturer’s price for 
this album is $5.25. We have heretofore 
sold it for that price. We now reduce 
it to $3.50—you cannot buy a better one 
for $5 in the stores. It will have to be 
sent by express as it weighs over 4 lbs., 
and would cost about 75c. to any point 
within a thousand miles of Phila., beyond 





ONE-THIRD SIZE. 







A PERFECT DEVICE 


Curling and Frizzing the Halr. 


The only Hair Curler made which avoids 
bringing the heated iron in direct contact 
with the hair. Always bright and clean. No 
soiling or burr.’ =g the hair or hands. — 

Highest recommendations from ladies who 
have used it. + 

Enameled handles. Handsomely nickel- 
plated shell and spring. 


DIRECTIONS. 
Insert the heated rod, leaving it until the curll 
shell attains the desired temperature. Catch theends 
of the hair beneath the clasp and wind around the 


> Hinty to the] 
7 Ungramnatical:— 
SABy er Teves CHewith 
ry ciate Editor 
of the Priladelphin'Ladigr' Hone Jc 
Practicol Hourekeeper* 
(urtis Publishing C- 
— Philadelphia — 




















; that $1 to $1.50. 

sing ihe hcl, te rod cam be reheated and wll 80 Pages, Paper Covers, 

ee. y for instant use eal ic | ‘Or enext curl, . e 

ft cen be casily eemoved leaving the curl in Rs natural 25c., Postpaid. Any volume of DICKENS’ WORKS given for a club 
position 








CURTIS PUBLISHING co., . 4 . 
Philadelphia, Pa, (Of Only eight (8) trial subscribers at 10 cents each. 





PRICE, FIFTY CENTS. 
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MOST 


By a Special Bargain with 





This cut is taken from the book. 
tion describes the picture and shows 
which the book is printed ; 


The following quota 
you the exact type ig 


‘¢ They all drew to the fire, mother in 
the big chair with Beth at her feet, Meg 
and Amy perched on either arm of the 
chair, and Jo leaning on the back, where 
no one would see any sign of emotion 
if the letter should happen to be touch- 
ing.” 


You ought to have a copy of Little Women. y I 
Little Men.—A book for boys and gir.s which is full of hints for their fathers and mothers, 
Mrs. Bhaer’s school was a delightful place for young people to grow up in, and it is a delightful place to read about. 
An Old-fashioned Girl.—Miss alcott hus told us about a great many charming girls, but Polly will always be 


a particular favorite, 


Bight Cousins.—No girl can read Eight Cousins without wishing that she had an Uncle Alec, 
a fatherly care with the genius of a fairy godmother. 


Rose in Bioom.—U nder the Wise guidance of Uncle Alec, Rose grows strong and happy, and in Rosein Bloom 


we find her a beautiful young lady. 
Under the Litacsa—Ben the principal chara 
finds a pleasant home with some nice people. 
Jack and Jill,—T his story begins with a ca 


Miss Alcott’s sturdy, cheerful spirit appears in every line she writes, and her books are as helpful as they are 


entertaining. 


Either volume given for 16 trial subscribers at 10 cents each. 


premium or purchased. 





A Steam Engine lree! 
Show This to Your Boys. 


The Weeden Upright Steam Engine 


Pree to any boy sending us 20 trial subscribers at 
. 10 cents each. 





we 


5 


1 gu 


| 


7} 





A real, complete, working machine. You can 
blow the whistle or start and stop the engine by 
opening and closing the throttle valve asin a 
large engine. It is a scientific toy, nearer in 
appearance and operation to « large engine than 
any heretofore made. It is both amusing and 
instructive. Itis safe and easy to operate. It 
willrun small toys, and develop ingenuity. It 
is a simple and complete machine which will 
practically illustrate to the youthful mind that 
wonderful power so constantly at work on alli 
sides in this age of steam. There are 41 pieces 
and over 400 operations in the manufacture of 
this engine. Every engine is tested and war- 
ranted to be invery respect as described. 


A copy of the LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL will be 
given for one year for a club 
of only 8 trial subscribers at 
Io cents each, instead of a 
premium, if so desired. 


Miss Louisa M. 


POPULAR 
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Alcott’s Famous Books ! 
BOOKS EVE.ut WRITTEN FOR GIRLS. 


the Publishers of these World-Famous Books we can 
now offer them 










: Jo's® birtie 
oys Wom CN 
Linco | Mauer 


SS 


ter-Free to any per- 
son sending us only 
16 trial subscribers at 


ro cents each. 
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Parents as well as children, are delighted with Miss Alcott’s beautiful stories. 
Little Women! Who has not read about them? Who does not want to 
read about them again? Tet us recall their names—Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy. 
‘The story and its author need no introduction. Price, now only $1.00. For- 


mer price, $3. Postage and packing, 15 cents, when sent as a premium 
or purchased. 


Jo’s Boys.—Miss Alcott’s last book, and positively the last ap- 
pearance of the March family. All who have read Little Women 
and Little Men will be glad to meet Jo and Laurie, Demi, Dan 
and all the rest again. 

Little Women.—Y ou doubtless know how Little Women came 
to be written. When Miss Alcott was very young she tried all 
her powers in an ambitious novel which made no remarkable 
impression; later, being advised to write a home story for girls, 
she took her sisters and herself for heroines, and made of their 
simple life this tale which carried all hearts by storm. 

If you have one in the house already it is sure to be worn-out. 
Professor and 

















He combines 


cter, runs away from acircus company with his dog Sancho, and 


tastrophe, but there is plenty of fun before the last page is reached. 


— 











For sale by us $1.00 per volume. Postage and packing 15 cents when sent as a 








Cabin. 
By CAPTAIN SAMUEL SAMUELS, 


Illustrated. 324 pages., 12mo., Cloth 
$1.50. ’ 











same Homeric brevity and force 


—-< 
- 2 


perils of the sea.’’ 


extra in cash. 














Qhildven’s Britannia "Tea Set 


Given for a club of only 10 Trial Subscribers at 10 cents each. 





A delightful premium for the girls and one that is always acceptable. This 
\ 
set is very pretty in design, brightly pokished, and hard to break, can be sent 


: bd j . Gh; . > 1c »¢ , > 1e “a1 
safely through the mails. You can judge of the size of the dishes when we say 


if 


the teapot is 3%4 inches high. We will send above set postpaid to any address 


a . . . 
h to purchase instead lof securing it free of cost by sending 


for 75 cents, if you wis 


, 





subscribers. 


Irom Forecastle to 


**It isa record of a carreer 
of stirring adventure.—T he 
narrative has all the simplicity 
and directness characteristic of 
the man, and in telling of the | 
mutinies which he had to quell, 
Captain Samuels displays the 


as he does in recounting his 
experience of the ordinary 


Given for only 20 trial 
subscriptions at 10 cents 
each; or, for only ro trial 
subscriptions and 50 cents 


The Jenny June Series r Manuals for Ladies, 


Knitting and Crochet. 


Any one of these Books given for6trial subscribers 
at 10 cents each. 


A guide tc the use of the needle and 
the hook. Edited by JENNY JUNE. 
200 illustrations. Paper cover, price 
iO) cents. 












“The aim of the editor has been 
to supply women with an accurate 
and satisfactory 
guide to knitting 
and crochet 
work.” 


Needie-Work: A manual of stitches and studies 
in embroidery and drawn work. Edited by JENNY 
JUNE. 200 illustrations. Paper cover, price 50 
cents. 

“ This manual isan attempt to systematize and arrange 
inan order convenient for workers, the modern methods 
in Embroidery and Drawn Work.” 





Ladies’ Fancy Work: New Revised Edition. 
A new book giving designs and plain directions 
for all kinds of Fancy Needle-Work. Edited by 
JENNY JUNE. 100 illustrations. Paper cover, 
price 50 cents. 

“This volume contains a greater variety of excellent 


designs than has ever before been gathered into one 
book.” 





Letters and monograms: For marking on Silk, 
Linen and other fabrias, for individuals or hous - 
hold use, Edited by JENNY JUNE. 1,000 illustra- 
tions. Paper cover, price 50 cents. 

“I do not hesitate to pronounce Mrs, Croly’s manuals 
the best that I have ever seen, They are charming 
reading, as well as useful guides to housewife and needle 
woman.” —Marion Harland, 


THE BOYS’ HOME SERIES. 


_A series of spirited stories for boys, by pop- 
ular writers. Uniform in size and binding. 


Any one of these Books given for only 8 trial 
subscribers at 10 cents each. 


Joe’s Luck; or, A 
Boy’s ADVEN- 
TURES INCALIFOR- 
NIA, | Horatio 
Alger, Jr. Illus- 
trated, Cloth, price 
$1.00. 





Julian Mortimer ; 
or, A BRAVE Boy's 
STRUGGLES FOR 
HOME AND For- 
TUNE. By Harry 
Castlemon. Illus- 
rated. Cloth, 
rice $1.00. 

Adrift in the 
Wilds; or, THE 
ADVENTURES OF 
Two SHIPWRECK- 
ED Boys, 
Edward 8. 
Illustrated. 
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Frank Fowler, THE CASH Boy. By Horatio 
Alger, Jr. Illustrated. Cloth, price $1.00 


| 
Guy Hatris, Tue RUNAWAY. By Harry Castle- 
’}mon, Wlustrated, Cloth,-price $1.00. } 








Ben Burton, THE SLATE-PICKER. 


By Harry 
Prentice. ITllustrated. 


Cloth, price $1.00. 
By Horatio Alger, Jr. 
Cloth, price $1.00. 

RTIS PUB. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ladies Shopping Bag. 


We offer as a free present to any lady who will 
send us 20 trial subscribers at 1o cents each, 
one of our newest and latest styles of Shopping 
Bags. 








Tom Temple's Career, 
Tiusteated. 





This is a very popular Shopping bag with ladies 
and is a very convenient arrangement for carry- 
ing purse, handkerchief, and other such small 


articles when on the street or shopping. It has 
nicke}) trimmings and is made of fine leather. 
The style in shupe is constantly changing, and 
we will send the best shape or style at time it is 
ordered, Given as a premium for 20 trial sub- 
scribers at 0c. each. Price, including one year’s 
subscription, $1.65. 


Usages of the Best Society. 


The Usages of the Best So- 
ciety: A manualof social eti- 
uette. eBy FRANCES STEVENS. 
othing is given in this book that 
has not the sanction of observance 
by the best society. Contains 21 
chapters. Introducticns and Salu- 
tations—Visiting Cards and Visit- 
ing —Strangers and New-comers— 
Engagements and Weddings- Re- 
ceptions and Debuts—Private Balls 
and Germans—Fancy Dress and 
Masquerade Balls and Costumes— 
Opera and Theatre Parties—Dinner 
and Dinner Giving—Table Decora 
tions and Ftiquette—Luncheons, Breakfast and Teas. 
The Artof Entertaining—Letter VW riting and Invit«- 
tions —Mustcal “At Homes” and Garden Parties—Trav- 
eling Manners and Mourning _Etiquette—Wedding 
and Birthday Anniversaries and Presents— New Year's 
Day Receptions—Important General Considerations— 
Brit Hints for everyday use. This book is indispens- 
able toall who wish to obtain the most enjoyment 
from daily intercourse with their fellow ings. 
Handsome cloth pinding. 
Will be found useful by all who wish to obtain In- 
struction on matters relating to social usage and soci- 
| ety.—Demorest’s Magazine, 


The above given for a club of 6 trial 
subscribers at 10 cents each. 
































































(For Tae Lapies’ Home JouRnat.) 
HINTS UPON ae oS AND GOOD 
MANNERS. 


BY MRS. 8. 0. JOHNSON, 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


“Brown Eves:’—Ist. When agentleman es- 
corts a lady home, from an evening entertain- 
ment she should thank him and add if she likes 

Cail und see us some evening.”’ 

2d. She need not “set a certain time for him 
té come,” but leave it to his pleasure. 

3d. When agentleman brings a stranger a 
gentleman to el epes you of an afternoon you 
should ask—“Will not you take off your top- 
coat? but do not press the matter, or ask to 
take their hats. 

“South Jersey :’’— Finger bowls are placed 
upon the table with the dessert, and one should 
be placed at the left hand of each person with 
a small napkin under it. They are not placed 
upon a tray. 

“Mrs. R. J. H.:—Ist.” Boys and girls are 
not expected to rise when the mother or father 
enters the room. 

2d. In offering a chair to a person entering 
a room it is not advisable to offer the one you 
have occupied if there is another in the room 
equally comfortable. 

3d, Canned corn can be eaten with a fork or 
spoon as one prefers. 

4th. In eating fish the bones should be re- 
moved with the fork upon the plate rather than 
from the mouth. If a bone is put into the 
mouth by mistake the fingers can remove it, 
better than the fork, but hold up the napkin 
while doing it. 

5th. In cities the address is always engraved 
upon the visiting card at the right or left hand 
lower corner as one prefers. 

“Roy:"—Ist. If your parents have no objec- 
tions to your corresponding with the young 
man, of course it is proper for you to do so, 

2d. In large cities it is not considered proper 
for young women to attend parties, with a 
young man, without a chaperon, but in towas 


and vill itis not deemed a breach or eti- 
quett. You can attend church with him with 
propriety. 


It would be proper to accept books from 

him, and to send him others in exchange. 

4th:—It is not customary for a lady to invite 
a gentleman to take refreshments at an ice- 
cream saloon, but if she invites him, of course 
she will pay for both orders, his and her own— 
as this is Leap year she can avail herself of its 
advantages. 

“A Constant Reader:” — “The wedding 

resents and other such articles” belong to the 
em voy in a case where the bride dies ina few 
months after the wedding, at least that is the 
law in many states—but the husband frequent- 
ly returns the gifts given by the bride's relations 
and friends to her family, and only retains 
those given to himself. 


Swers can never be given in thenext issue 





Of The Journal” after the questions are received, 

)* usually gone to ‘press, 

4’. B. A.:—No, itis uo’ p for agen 
tO as8K iow, * 10 Virit w iat woom ie 


has just been introduce’i, but it is her plilee to 
invite him to do so, if she desires his aequain- 
tance. He could say, ‘I hope we shall meet 
again,” if he is desiro: s of continuing the ac- 
quaintance. And she ‘-hould reply, “Call and 
see us,” and give her mn: mber and street, 

2A, When there arei.vo or more ladies walk- 
ing together, and they nu ta gentleman, known 
only to one of them, it is perfectly correct for 
him to ask permission to walk with her,—i—e— 
if he is well acquainted with her, and she may 
introduce him to her friends, if she wishes to 
do so, and is sure they would like his acquain- 
tance. 

Texas:—Ist. When young men are calling 
upon young women it is not polite to urge 


them to remain longer as they rise to leave, but | 
yee can say—"Call again please, whenever you | 
ike " | 


2d. If you are acquainted with young clerks | 


in stores you should bow to them when you 
meet them on the streets. A bow costs you 
nothing, and the recognition gives pleasure to 
the young men. 

When leaving a friend’s house it is po- 
lite to ask her to come and see you without giv- 
ing the invitation to the other visitors who are 
present. 

“ Ignorance:’’—Ist. The gentleman who was 
called home on account of illness in his family, 
and had written to his fiancie that he run f 
only make a flying visit, and his letter had not 
been received by her, should at least, have called 
upon her—Yet* under the circumstances he 
should have all allowance made for his conduct. 

2d. In attending church the young man 
who accompanies a yotng woman should sit 
beside her, and not on the opposite side of the 
church, and he can walk up the aisle beside 
her or behind her, as he pleases. 

3d. When a minister requests his congrega- 
tion to kneel, all should comply with his 

uest, 

th. After an engagement has been broken, 
all gifts should be returned on both sides, no 
matter how inexpensive they may be. 

“C. P. D.:’—I1st. When passing your plate 
to be replenished, hold the knife and fork in 
your left hand, 





BALL'S 





BONED WITH 


KABO 


Warranted not*to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR. 


If they do we will 
cheerfully return 
the money paid for 
them, if the Corset 
is not 


Satisfactory in all respects 
After Three Weeks Wear. 


lt may be returned to us and 
money will be refunded. 





GORSETS 


CHICAGO CORSET COMP’ Y, 
Chicago and New York, 


| number of shares, standing on their books in 
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2d. Put the teaspoon into the saucer when 
you drink from the cup. The teaspoon can be 
used to gently stir up and dissolve the sugar in 
the cup and then it should remain in the saucer, 

3d. On no account cool any drink or soup 
with the breath. 

4th. In eating hot gems break them in halves 
and butter them, and eat by mouthfuls. 

5th. The roll should be eaten with the salad. 

6th. Itis properto rise when your guest 
rises to take leave; and if mother and daughter 
are both present, one or both of them could ac- | 
company the visitor to the door. But in cities | 
it is not customary to do so, and the hostess 
pulls the bell so that the servant can open the | 
door for the visitor. 

“M. T.:"—I1st. When there is a waiter to re- | 
move the dishes from the table neither the | 





| guests nor the hostess should touch them, but 


wait his or hermovements. It is especially ill-| 
bred for guests to assist in the work. hey 
should simply place the knife and fork upon 
the plate, and the waiter will remove the dishes, 
at the left hand side of the person at the table. 

2d. At dinner or lunch the bread is broken 
offin morsels and eaten without butter. At 
breakfast and tea half aslice of bread ean be 
buttered at once and eaten in small mouthfuls. 

Ruea:—list. In writing to officers ofa bank- 
ing institution for your dividends address the 
cashier. Write,“*Mr.—Dear Sir, Please send me 
the dividend due on theamountofstock which I 
hold in your institution,” and then give the 


your name. 

24d. When you attend an afternoon recep- 
tion from 5 to7 o'clock you should speak to 
the hostess as soon as you enter the reception 
room, and you need only say—‘‘Good after- 
noon,” and unless she begins to converse you 
should pass on. Upon leaving you should say 
adieu to the hostess and shake hands if she 
offers her hand and say,—‘‘l have enjoyed my 
visit highly,” or “I have had a very pleasant 
time.” 
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| PERFUMES. ~_. 
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Teething Made Easy 


BY USE OF | 


‘T ooth-F ood. 


‘THIS remedy was used with 


marked and unvarying suc- 
cess for more than a quarter 


of a century by a regular phy- 


sician in his private practice, 


If given faithfully and steadily ac- 
cording to directions, it will conduct 
the child safely through the dreaded 
teething period. 

Tooth-Food contains none of the forms 
of opium, no mercury, no arsenic—is nutri- 
tive as well as harmless. 


s not “eer Tr 


large bottle will be sent, expressage free, to any 


If your druggist d 


address on receipt of fifty cents, by 
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“Faith, they say Sapolio makes labor aisy. I 
wish I'd some of it wid me now.” 


SAPOLIO 


lightens all kinds of labor in cleaning, but it won't 
wash clothes or split wood. 


ck AVY, Sapolio is a solid, handsome cake of house-cleaning 


PRICE 25¢A BOTTLE soap, which has no equal for all scouring purposes except 

PuT UP BY the laundry. To use it is to value it. What will Sapolio 
E.W.HOYT & CO do? Why, it will clean paint, make oil-cloths bright, and 

9 PROPRIETORS OF give the doors, tables and shelves a new appearance, It 
HOYT S GERMAN COLOGNE will take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and 
LOWELL, MASS. pans. You can scour the knives and forks with it, and 


AND TH, 





BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 


Highest Award New Orleans Exposition. 





If you want a beautiful complexion and a perfect skin | 
yutch Jelly. 
greasy or chapped skin. | 
most skeptical. Sompeiarty mail for #cents. Address 
Dutch Jelly Co., Mic 

St., New 


WANTED afew persons in each place to do light 
writin 


hu 


ticulars to J. 


h-Food » a i 





THE REYNOLDS MFG. CO., Cincinnati; O 





‘SEDGWIGK STEEL WIRE FENCE. | 





The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates, 
Perfect Automatic Gate. 
Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses. Lawn 

Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stret wf 
erand Plier, Ask dealers in hardware, or Ine 


SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND. In 








vad the World. — 
Sold Direct to Families, Mo Middlomag, 


Solid Walnut-5 ves-Doub!+ Cow 
for dix 


Guaranteed 
with Sootand Book, for TRiAL Bt YouR 


Own lic SWORE YOU BUY. Fs: 
tea Maas £ pm 






| fore o RG! ANS. a 


Cheapest and Neatest /} 





make the tin things shine betgnely. The wash-basin, the 
bath-tub, even the greasy kitcher-sink will be as clean as 
a new pin if you use Sapolio, One cake will prove all we 
say. Bea clever housekeeper and try it. Beware of imita- 


he Original! Beware of Imitations! tions, There is but one Sapolio, No, 22. 
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TRIGOPHEROUS 


er «a — 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
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OR THE HAIR 


The Oldest and the Best in the World. 


Itis the Cheapest. It will toa certainty cure baldness 
and restore weak and thin hair, making it TH1ck Sort 
and GLossy. 


~ 











We begin next September our usua 
heavy fall advertising. Before then we 
wish to know which pers will pay us 
best. Therefore weshall, until September 
ist, send FREE to anyone mentioning 
the paper in which he saw our advertise- 
ment, our kage 20 samples cloth, from 
which we cut to order the 


FAMOUS PLYMOUTH ROCK 


CUSTOM-MADE $3 PANTS, 


_Jind Sultse at $13.2%. Fach package 
, : contains guaranteed self-measurement 

blanks, and a linen tape-measure, with full instructions. 

. PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 

18 Summer St., Boston; 285 Broadway, N. Y. 

Address all mail to Boston Office only. 





No tan, no wrinkles, no coarse, rough, 
One trial will convince the 


igan Ave., Chicago, or 14 Warren 
York, 





« Enclose stamp for 50 page book of par- 
LGWOODBURY, Albany, N. Y. 


gm ue F 0D 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk, 
and digests as easily as human milk. 
Years,” by Marion Harland, REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


Send for ‘Our Baby's First and Second 
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HIRES? | 


Package 25 Cents 
Makes Five Gallons of the most delicious and wholesome Temperance Drink in the 


world, TRY IT. Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. If they should not have it, 
request them to get it for you; or send 25 cents, and we will send you package by mail, 
free of expense. 

A beautiful picture story book for children, entitled “ Happy Hours 1n Farry LAND,” 
will be mailed /*.. to any cne sending their address) CHARLES E. HIRES, Philadelphia 








